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New accounts receivable plan completely climinates ledger post- 


ing, integrates credit and collection control, cuts operating costs. 








ANY accounts receivable 
operation can build 
more profits with 


FACT-POWER 











ALES make profits. But profits 
from sales materialize only when 
the money is collected. 

By adding “Fact-Power” to the 
traditional function of bookkeeping, 
Remington Rand record-control 
4 ongpenen and methods provide sim- 
pler, more effective and less costly 
means of granting credit and main- 
taining and collecting accounts. 

With these modern systems most 
businesses can save the cost of equip- 
ment and labor involved in duplicated 


” 


Film-a-recording of sales slips and statements results in increased 


collection efficiency, saves valuable filing space for retail stores. 


records and overlapping activities. 
Your economy may even go as far as 
eliminating entirely the labor of “post- 
ing” in the old sense! 

This is a good time to start saving 
money in your accounts receivable 
department. A survey may uncover 
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“Date-stamp” Installment Accounting with Graph-A-Matic collec- 


tion control, Visible Fact-Power” speeds up reference and posting. 





Safe-Ledger Trays provide convenient fire protection for all types 
of ledger records at the point of use and save valuable vault space. 


large and unsuspected economies. 

Falk the matter over with a Systems 
Technician—a man whose experience 
qualifies him to discuss your needs 
and make recommendations that will 
pay you through the years. Call our 
nearest Branch Office—or write to us. 


a 
SYSTEMS DIVISION 315 Fourth Avenue 
New York 10, N. Y. 





Modern filing systems speed reference to the “Fact-Power” in credit 
files, collection correspondence and paid invoices, 
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WHATS AHEAD 


DISTRIBUTION REVOLUTION? 


A silent revolution in distribution methods 
is now taking place in America’s economy— 
a revolution which may eventually modify 
the country’s shopping habits and lead, at 
last, to a long awaited lowering of distribu- 
tion costs. 

A. Wyn Williams, long one of Forses’ 
regular Contributing Editors, tells the story 
of this upheaval in our distribution system 
next issue, in which he cites the following 
three factors as heading the parade of new 
distributive techniques: expanded outlets, 
the extension of supermarket merchandising, 
and co-operative buying practices. 

Don’t miss Williams’ clear-cut analysis of 
these tendencies in “New Trenps 1N Dis- 
TRIBUTION.” It’s a story of widespread sig- 
nificance to every manufacturer. 


BATTLING PRESIDENT 


As president of the National Association 
of Manufacturers, Robert R. Wason has of 
late been wielding some weighty cudgels in 
an attempt to club the OPA into oblivion. 
Plain-talking and hard-driving, his blows 
have, perhaps, represented the bureau’s most 
telling opposition in its fight for continued 
existence. 

Little known in national affairs before his 
elevation to the presidency of NAM, Wason’s 
voice is now—and is expected to continue 
to be—one of industry’s more eloquent or- 
gans on behalf of America’s free enterprise 
system. 

In our June 15 issue, therefore, Roy Ruth- 
erford, another one of our Contributing Edi- 
tors, delves into the background and person- 
ality of the man, in a “profile” story that 
not only captures Wason’s many-faceted in- 
dividuality, but also contains a penetrating 
insight into his views on labor, private en- 
terprise, inflation, small business and other 
economic subjects. 


TWO MAGAZINES IN ONE 


The recently initiated change in the for- 
mat of Forses, in which we inaugurated a 
policy of bringing readers two magazines in 
one by incorporating an entire section de- 
voted to forecasting and analyzing events in 
the world of finance, has already elicited a 
widespread and very gratifying response. 

We continue this two-in-one policy next 
issue with a financial section consisting of 
the following big features: 

(1) Joseph Mindell’s fifth article in his 
series dealing with the hows and whys of 
investment procedures and techniques. 

(2) Another of E. A. Krauss’s penetrating 
analyses of the investment prospects in spe- 
cific industries. 

(3) Joseph D. Goodman’s ever-popular 
and profitable stock-purchasing recommen- 
dations. 

(4) Harry D. Comer’s forecast and anal- 
ysis of the market movements. 

(5) The market outlook as seen by the 
country’s leading investment firms. 

Watch for these financial features in the 
June 15 Forses; they’re “must” reading for 
every investor. 
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A luxury version of the 
world’s most thoroughly 

proven airplane — especially 
equipped for private use. 
Prices and delivery dates 


on request. 
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2-Line 
EDITORIALS 


Prediction: Labor o 
struction—will soon pass their peck. 


ob- 


Building is rising, will rise more. 


Dire unemployment prophecies are 
not being fulfilled. Won’t be. 


Money will continue cheap, will not be 
cheaper. 


Lowest-yielding bonds are high 


enough. 


Good stocks contain better prospects. 


Raise all the food you can. Then can 
all you can. 









OPA will be curbed, not abolished. 


Buy only what you need. Better values 
later. 


Prophecy: November will show Amer- 
icans recoiling from Leftism. 





Avowedly, Britain has a Labor Gov-' 
ernment. We haven’t, avowedly. 


But is, or is not, our Government dom- 


inated by Labor? 
U.N.—Unpredictable Now. 


Life Insurance proves a life-saver for 
millions of families. 





If you can avoid it, don’t depend upon 
politicians or others to provide for 
your old age. 


Only internecine strife could strafe the 
U. s. 


Tire makers are working wonders. 


Double taxation doubly penalizes 
stockholders. 


John L. Lewis won’t forever be able 
to defy John Q. Public. 


Secretary Byrnes is doing well. 


A guess: Russia won’t much longer 
kick over the traces. 


Production will ere long produce pros- 
perity. 


















LATEST DATA : 
on the amazing NEW West... 


THIS 48-PAGE BOOK has just been revised to include latest available 


statistics and information. 


From it you can learn the basic facts about the West, and why Metropolitan 
Oakland Area is the most favored location for reaching and serving the 
Eleven Western States, the Orient, the World . . . by rail, by air, by water, 
by truck . . . at low cost, in less time. 


Then, if you will outline your company’s requirements, we will supply 

further details ha directly to your particular operation . . . complete 
information derived from our 103 master charts and maps of Metro- 
politan Oakland Area and its industrial sites. Population distribution, 
topography, transportation, mass transit, utilities, public facilities and 
many other factors are covered. 


More than 200 airplane views, taken since the war, supplement the 

charts and maps. This combination of data, charts, maps and photos 

completely visualizes the entire Area, or any part of it. We believe this 

is the most specific community and industrial data ever compiled. 
WRITE FOR THIS FREE BOOK! 


NOW is the time to investigate the anette sm of population, 
of markets, of profit opportunities in the NEW West, and especially 
Metropolitan Oakland Area. As the first step, write for “Its An Amazing 
NEW West” today. 


METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA 
e 391 Chamber of Commerce Building, Oakland 12, California, U.S. A. 
at its very heart! he t 
The NATURAL Industrial Center of the NEW West 
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| How they get that way 


As a kid, he credits tops and 
debits marbles... learns how to 
balance books in high school... 
sweats out a long, tough accounting 
course in a recognized school... 
spends years at public accounting, 
then passes a brain-wringing exam 
(about 85% of candidates fail) and 
a searching character analysis—to 
gain the C. P. A. certificate. 

The modern Accounting firm 
... whose members have rugged 
education, broad basic background, 


business experience in many lines, 


is today’s indispensable consultant 
to industry. Analyzing the past 
figures, they lay the ground for 
future policies. Smart companies 
profitably consult the CPA not once 
a year but regularly to perk profits, 
prevent losses. 


McBez is not an accounting 
firm... but our products and 
methods, plus experience of 40 
years, help provide the fresh facts 
upon which accountants base their 
findings. 


THE McBEE COMPANY 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF KEYSORT 
295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y... Offices in principal cities 





READERS SAY 


LABOR VIEWS 


Your magazine is one of the few still hard _ 
hitting to preserve American ways. It must” 
take restraint to keep from making com- 
ments about the excerpts from the labor 
magazines. I am for labor unions, but not 
for the racketeering that is at the head of 
it. They must be made responsible, the same 
as business, if there is to be domestic peace, 


—C. C. Wuson, Wilson Brothers, Danville, 
Il. 


REAL CULPRIT? 


In your editorial “fo Labor Heads” | Apr. 
15] you bring out some salient points with 
which no one can disagree. . . . 

However, in directing these admonitions 
to labor alone, you are falling short of the 
mark. There is a far greater culprit, a para- 
site that neither labors nor sows, yet reaps 
the lion’s share of the produce. No, not the 
capitalist. There is no real conflict between 
labor and capital. 

I refer to the landowner, the owner of the 
natural resources, who, by virtue of his 
ownership, contributes nothing to produc- 
tion, yet forces labor and capital to pay him 
tribute for the use of the earth. 

Is it not actually the private collection of 
economic rent with its inevitable evils—land 
speculation and the withholding of land 
from use—which fathers all monopolies and 
creates the restrictions which impede full 
production?—-R. Barpacx, Camden, N. J. 


STIMULATING 


It is my opinion that in many cases you 
present only half truths—or should I say 
you have a way of presenting vital issues 
in a manner calculated to sway your read- 
ers unduly toward your own viewpoints. 
However, this is stimulating to the discern- 
ing reader, as it automatically brings to 
mind many opposing thoughts. I might also 
add that sometimes your magazine has an 
“Horatio Algerish” sort of flavor, particu- 
larly your “Biggest Mistake” department. In 
the main, though, I like and respect your 
set-up.—C. H. Smitn, Detroit 5, Michigan. 


REQUEST 


With reference to the editorial in the May 
1 Forses, “Healing Through Music,” con- 
tributions to this work should be addressed 
as follows: Flora Walker, Secretary, Music 
Research Foundation, Room 1508, Steinway 
Hall, New York, N. Y.—CuHar.ottre WI1- 
kre Pint, Treasurer, Music Research Foun- 
dation. 


ADVICE WELCOMED 


The articles appearing in your recent 
issues concerning the problems to be faced 
by the “new” business man are especially 
desirable because there are so many like 
myself who are planning to make the ven- 
ture into the business world. We can all 
appreciate and use the advice offered by 
your writers, so here’s hoping that we can 
expect numerous articles of this nature in 
the issues to come.—Georce W. Morcan, 
Atlanta, Ga. 





LIGHT DUTY... GeeH2Z 


Yes, International Light-Duty Trucks are 
all-truck. They are designed as trucks, engi- 
neered and built as trucks. They’re powered 
by the famous International Green Diamond 
engine. They make mo compromise with pas- 
senger car construction. 

A complete line permits International to 
recommend the best light-duty truck for any 
job—best for efficiency, lowest operating cost, 
longest life. 

The name, International, is a warranty 
of truck quality. That name represents more 
than 40 years of truck engineering and 
manufacturing experience. 

And here’s an unusual record: For the last 
15 years more heavy-duty International 


Trucks have served America’s commercial 
truck transport than any other make. 

And here’s an unusual service feature— 
all-truck service supplied by the nation’s 
largest company-owned truck service organ- 
ization, International Branches, and by In- 
ternational Dealers. 

For all-truck performance—International ! 
For all-truck service—International ! See your 
nearby Dealer or Branch. 


Motor Truck Division 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois 


Tune in “Harvest of Stars” Sunday, 2 p.m. 
Eastern Daylight Time, NBC Network 


O 
Other International Harvester Products: 
FARM POWER AND EQUIPMENT 


INDUSTRIAL POWER > REFRIGERATION 


Muiti-Stop Delivery 


Panel Stake 


a 
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BUSINESS LEADERS 














SAYS EDDIE RICKENBACKER, 
PRESIDENT OF EASTERN AIR LINES: 


“| look forward to receiving FORBES p 
every two weeks. | like its frank, fearless 
and authoritative interpretation of i 


current business developments,” m 
a 


MEANS BUSINESS TO ITS 90,000 EXECUTIVE SUBSCRIBERS! 





FOR ITS 200 NATIONAL ADVERTISERS! 
FORBES 
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Co-operation Our Only Salvation 


In co-operation lies the only salvation of the world— 
also of America. Woodrow Wilson foresaw that. But a 
shortsighted Congress wrecked his League of Nations. 
Twenty years later Franklin D. Roosevelt realized this, 
and strove strenuously to bring it about. 

Where do we stand now? 

Orgenization of the United Nations is encountering 
hard sledding. Stalin is proving unco-operative. Threat- 
ened today is division instead of co-operation, division of 
the world between Soviet Russia and the lesser nations it 
dominates and the world’s other leading powers, the 
United States and Britain. ; 

I still cling to the hope that Stalin and Russia will, 
when they find they cannot browbeat the rest of the world, 
decide that, in their own interest, they must become rea- 
sonable. Certainly the United States is in a better position 


than Russia to get along if Russia blindly kicks over the 
traces. 


Here at home, what? 
Co-operation, at the moment, is lamentably lacking. 


our whole economy. We daily witness clashes, not co- 
operation. 


“No man liveth unto himself.” America cannot function 





successfully under constant strife between different seg- 
ments. 
The alternative, both for the world at large and for 
America, is: Co-operation or catastrophe. 
a ' 
Ill-will never helped anyone. 
* 


Don't Coast: Sell! 


What a fool’s paradise many concerns are living in at 
this moment. Because they have a surfeit of orders on 
their books, they have decided that the best way to save 
money is to spend little on selling, on advertising. They 
apparently are oblivious to the fact that customers for all 
sorts of things have placed orders not only with them but 
with two or three or half a dozen other concerns, for 
exactly the same thing. The moment they get delivery, 
hey naturally will notify all the others that they are out 
of the market. 

In other words, order books today are terrifically arti- 
cially swollen. Exactly the same thing occurred before. 

One master sales manager more than a year ago de- 

ared: “When the war ends, everybody is cocksure there 
ill be long queues of customers clamoring for products. 
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Organized labor is fighting industry, threatening to wreck ~ 


“WITH ALL THY GETTING. GET UNDERSTANDING” . 


Pact mind Seeman BY THE EDITOR 
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There will be. But in front of whose doors will they be 
clamoring—yours or competitors?” 

Ponder that. If you want to stay in business, stay in 
front of the public. If you don’t most vigilantly keep them 
aware of you and your products, you can be sure they 
won’t keep you and your preducts in front of them. Any 
business can coast for a time. But, as John H. Patterson, 
dynamic upbuilder of the National Cash Register Co., de- 
clared: “Any business which is left to run by itself can 
run only one way: down hill.” 

When I was a lad, one of the most successful businesses 
in Britain was a certain company manufacturing shoe 
polish. The founder died. This company had rivalled Sun- 
light Soap in the extent of its advertising. The second 
generation decided that millions could be saved by stop- 
ping advertising. . . . It went bankrupt. 

If you want to go bankrupt, stop advertising, stop sell- 
ing, try to live on your laurels. 

> 
Ambition is futile without action. 
* 


Readers Condemn Our OPA Stand 


Judging by communications received, the majority of 
our readers condemn our OPA stand. In our May 15 
issue we said editorially: “MODIFY, DON’T ELIMI- 
NATE, OPA.—The time has come for gradual modifica- 
tion by OPA. But, most emphatically, the time has not 
come to eliminate OPA—or to abolish all ceilings except 
on rents.” 

One reader excoriates us on the ground that since busi- 
ness wants OPA killed, we should endorse such action. 
Fiddlesticks! We value our self-respect too highly, we 
regard the ethics of our profession too highly, to con- 
descend to dot the i’s and cross the t’s of business, indus- 
try, any group, when we are conscientiously convinced 
they are wrong. We are not catch-penny mugwumps. We 
are not lackeys. Many, many times since FORBES was 
established 29 years ago we have criticized the actions of 
industrial and other business managements, whenever we 
were convinced they were shortsighted. We mean to con- 
tinue that course, regardless. 

Notwithstanding clamor by the National Association of 
Manufacturers and other business groups, we are abso- 
lutely certain that total abrogation of OPA would incite 
immediate and immeasurable inflation—although we be- 
lieve that OPA ceilings should be removed as fast and 
freely as feasible, practicable. 

The Elizabethtown (Ky.) News says editorially: 











“About the time the News was struggling to make up 
its mind on the OPA issue, the Louisville Times reprinted 
what B. C. Forbes says on the subject, and this news- 
paper adopts it as its views. In the current issue of 
ForBES Magazine, the editor writes: 

The worst calamity which could overtake America would be run- 
away inflation. It may be condemned as heresy to say so, but 
I feel most profoundly that the OPA must not be eliminated; also 
that the nation owes a debt of gratitude to Chester Bowles, who 
has occupied the most thankless job in America—but who, being 
human, has undeniably made mistakes. 

“The OPA has been disagreeable and irksome, but 
without it things would have been much worse. . . . The 
News fears for the result if we are to operate without the 
OPA for a while.” 

To that Forses fervently says “Amen.” 


* 


Pass the buck and you will be passed by. 
* 


Don't Feel Of No Importance 


Far more people feel unduly unimportant than feel 
unduly important. After all, who, in the long run, rule 
the world? A few ultra-domineering, dictatorial person- 
ages—Stalins, Hitlers, Mussolinis; or to come nearer home, 
a John L. Lewis, a Caesar Petrillo or even heads of our 
government? No. The common people, the millions, the 
public, finally determine the destiny of each and every 
nation. 

Don’t commit the sin of feeling utterly unimportant, 
utterly impotent, of no account whatsoever. You, I, other 
ordinary mortals, must preserve a sense of responsibility, 
must be vigilant to exercise our civic responsibilities, as- 
sert our civic rights. 

The world is in its present plight largely because what 
Abraham Lincoln called the “common people” in too 
many lands completely failed to assert themselves, were 
too willing ‘to let dictators, dictatorial governments, en- 
throne themselves. 

What have we witnessed in our own “land of the free” 
in recent years? 

We have surrendered and surrendered and surrendered 
to our so-called “public servants” at 
Washington. We have unprotestingly 
permitted labor union Czars to attain 
unconscionable power over our lives, 
our well-being, our freedom. We have 
fallen so abjectly low that we regard 
ourselves as pawns to be moved at the 
will of overweening masters of the 
national chessboard. 

My conviction is that a new era will 
dawn—and shortly—that, especially in 
America, the common people will rise 
up and assert themselves, will enforce 
their Constitutional rights, will de- 
throne dictators whether in govern- 
ment, in labor or in any other sphere. 








It is all wrong that we should sub- ZA ” 
ew York World-Telegram 


Courtesy of N 


10 


mit to being mistreated as “dumb, driven cattle.” Has 


Seems To Be Sort of a Game 











not the humblest of us been made “in the image of God”? 
Let us cease surrendering our birthright to tyrants of any 
stripe. 





* 
Procrastination pays no dividends. 


* 


Should Thank General Motors 


Every believer in the free enterprise economic system 
which has enabled the United States to reach world leader. 
ship should feel indebted to General Motors for the stand 
it took against submitting to the CIO’s demands which, if 
granted, would have meant that organized labor would 
have become our economic overlords. Walter P. Reuther 
tardily admitted that he was brazenly bluffing when he 
demanded that the G.M. Corporation “open its books,” to 
determine “ability to pay” the enormously increased wages 
demanded. 

In reality the crucial question raised was whether man- 
agement should manage or whether organized labor should 
manage our employment-providing enterprises. Never in 
all history has any nation attained industrial, business, 
commercial success under the domination of rank-and-file 
workers. Communistic Russia originally made a rather de- 
termined attempt to allow workers to run its enterprises. 
But experience taught Russia that such an arrangement 
was impractical, impossible. 

As a matter of fact, powerful labor unions in our own 
country once sought to demonstrate their ability to estab- 
lish and conduct various enterprises, cocksure that they 
possessed superior managerial brains. The results were 
pitiful. Failure, failure, failure. Demonstrating that the 
shoemaker should stick to his last. 

Recent events have driven home to thoughtful citizens 
how much the nation is today at the mercy of labor lead. 
ers. They have become above and beyond all law. Rather, 
all through the New Deal Administration, organized labor 
has been unconscionably catered to by Washington. 
Washington sowed what we have lately been reaping. 

We are a patient, long-suffering, tolerant people. But we 
still cherish some of the love of free: 
dom which animated our Founding 
Fathers. We resent unreasonable over 
lordship, unreasonable deprivation of 
our freedom, from any source what 
ever. 

Prediction: Labor leaders, 
cated by their heretofore unrestrained 
power, are just as surely riding for 4 
wing-clipping as were industrial and 
financial nabobs earlier this century. 

P.S. Readers interested in the inside 
facts of the CIO attempt to subvert 
management should write General Mo 
tors requesting a copy of its “Special 
Message to General Motors Stockholé 
ers.” It is enlightening. 
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Bedeviled at every turn by new and more devastating crises, the Administration is 
turning (or being turned) from rainbow-seeking to a more fundamental approach to cor-= 
rect basic labor inequalities responsible for its present dilemma. This does NOT mean 
New Deal policies are headed for the ashcan. It DOES mean some chipping at the edges, 
a start toward facing up to realities. 














Enactment of labor law amendments is now a probability instead of a possibility. It 
won't be a really tough measure but one calculated to answer public clamor, set all- 
powerful unions back one notch. Fear of a Truman veto will keep irate legislators 
from overreaching. Best bets: 











1. Restrict royalty schemes, tailored for John L. 
2. Compel unions to bargain, NOT "dictate." 

3. Outlaw secondary boycotts, strike violence. 

4. 30-60 day cool-off. 

5. Fact-finding in utilities, basic industries. 
6. Emphasis on arbitration and conciliation. 











WATCH Senate coalition efforts to take decontrol power over prices from OPA, give it 
to new presidential board (or let chiefs of CPA and Agriculture Dept. have say-so in 
their fields). Latter course would explode long-standing disagreements between top 

bosses, give Truman a new sample of FDR's old headache of squabbling aides. 








SEC'Y OF SECURITY: Congress will probably go along with Truman's plan to raise the 
Federal Security Agency to departmental status headed by a Cabinet member, maybe : 
female. Action may be deferred this session for lack of time, but no strong opposition 

looms despite failure of premature effort along same lines in '37. 





COMMERCIAL BUILDING has not been slowed as much as expected by the veterans’ housing 
program. But CPA district mgrs., who have been okaying 9 out of 10 business applica- 
tions, will be tougher henceforth. Homebuilders are screaming, and Wyatt need no 
longer lay low as he did while his program was hanging fire in Congress. Standards 
by which non-housing permits will be granted: 











1. Must involve little or no impact on vet housing. 

2. Must eliminate serious shortage in essential business. 

3. Or must entail unusual and extreme hardship. 

4. All exceptions emphasize minimum use of critically short material. 


ELECTION PRIMARIES show inconclusive results thus far but suggest-- 
(A) Organization-sponsored veterans have a head start in 1946 politics. 


(B) PAC support will help in industrial areas only, boomerang into a liabil- 
ity almost everywhere else including just about all the "solid south." 





ATOMIC ENERGY CONTROL, sidetracked by more immediate problems, will be pushed again 
before the Summer recess. The McMahon bill to establish a civilian (Continued on page 13) 
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RUBBER Manufacturers are on a hand-to-mouth basis these days as the result of textile 

shortages. This condition is reported to prevail despite government Set- 
asides designed to move hard-to-find cotton fabrics into the hands of industrial users. 
Shipments and overall inventory continue so low that forward scheduling of production 
is almost impossible. 


AVIATION The return of surplus army transports to commercial use is giving the engi- 

neer a chance to demonstrate his ingenuity. For instance, some airlines 
are installing a new type of engine said to be a veritable "packaged" power plant. It 
provides higher horsepower, permits an increased payload and reduces operating costs, 
without modifying the structure of the plane. .. . Private pilots will soon have 
access to landing aids used by military and commercial pilots as the result of Fed- 
eral Telephone & Radio's newly developed lightweight, compact radio receiver. This 
revolutionary unit combines the function of two larger and heavier receivers, enables 
even the smallest plane to adapt existing instrument flying and landing equipment to 
limited space and weight requirements, at moderate cost. 


AUTOMOTIVE Long range forecast: Subnormal production of motor vehicles might prevail 

throughout the remainder of the year, perhaps extend into 1947, if cur- 
rent material shortages should become chronic. Steel, iron, glass and textiles may 
remain in this category. .. . Style, comfort and safety are expected to be featured in 
1947 car models. Any really radical changes in basic designs will probably be post- 
poned. 





COMMUNICATIONS Two-way radio telephone service is in the offing for the average 

motorist. With the granting of the first license to operate mobile 
radio=-telephone service, car drivers will begin to enjoy the advantages police and 
military vehicles have: two-way conversations while driving along the highway. This 
service is expected to spread rapidly, limited only by availability of materials and 
manpower. 


LABOR Blow to management: The drive to unionize foremen is receiving stimulation 
from a flood of NLRB decisions giving bargaining rights to supervisors, a re- 
versal of original rulings. Union prize, 2,000,000 foremen. ... A new angle in labor- 
management relations is the decision of one company to train union stewards in job 
relations at company expense. 


COAL The $50,000,000 question: What will the UMW do with the proceeds of its proposed 
welfare payroll tax? One difficulty underlying health and social service 
activities in the coal industry is the number of small units involved. 50% of the mines 
produce only 2% of the coal. .. . Chain of events leading from'coal strike: the less 
coal produced the more danger that food may be wasted. Why? Production of tin plate, 
seriously affected by the steel strike, is worsening, leading processors to fear that 
lack of tin cans may entail the loss of thousands of tons of food. 
ALUMINUM Current scarcities in other metals is giving the industry a chance to show 
its wares. New techniques developed in finishes, making the metal resistant 
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to corrosion, make it attractive for use in 
such diversified fields as home building, 
interior decoration, cosmetics, automo- 
piles. 


RAILROADS One effect of strikes is re- 

flected in the fact that pro- 
duction of rail equipment is at a fraction 
of what it Should be, with the likelihood 
that it won't be until the year's end, if 
then, that sufficient materials will be 
available for resumption of manufacturing 
on a large scale. Meantime, you can ex- 
pect periodic transportation crises as 
rolling stock further deteriorates. ... 
The railroads also fear that they will have 
to curtail, if not suspend, their rehabil- 
itation programs, under current operating 
conditions. Estimated revenue for this 
year is not expected to be sufficient to 
even pay operating expenses. 


FINANCE Of the four essentials to a 

housing program--land, men, ma- 
terials and money=--only the latter is in 
plentiful supply. Right now officials are 
uneasy about what they refer to as an 
“easy borrowing, hard repaying" period in 
mortgage financing. Volume of lending is 
not the main objective in mortgage loans, 
they caution. It should be remembered 
that appraisals based on current inflated 
values serve the borrower badly, as well 
as the investor or saver whose money is 
being loaned. 


LUMBER Discouraging: With boards and 

2x4's the two items needed for 
home construction of any kind, current in- 
ventories are down to 1 billion board feet. 
One reason: Manufacturers get more money 
for timber than for dimension fir lumber. 
Prospective trouble ahead for home build- 
ers lies in the fact that the lack of 
Stocks of seasoned lumber may force the 
use of green or unseasoned materials. 


FOREIGN TRADE Mexico is not the only 

Latin-American nation un- 
dergoing rapid changes in her economic 
Status. Brazil, also, is entering an era of 
"planned industrialization," brought about 
in large part through the war. The neces- 
Sity for war-priority materials opened up 
an entirely new field of export for Brazil, 
while curtailment of shipping space made it 
necessary for her to produce many vital 
items previously imported. 
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Washington Preview 


(Continued from page 11) 


commission to rule every phase of atomic 
development faces a hot fight from advo- 
cates of military control who are winning 
new converts as foreign "affairs" grow 
more sticky. Meanwhile, research lags for 
lack of a national policy and because 
many scientists can't stand Army rule. 
Ditto on rockets in which U. S. is still 
almost as far behind Germany as on V-E 
Day. 








LANHAM TRADEMARK BILL, containing reforms 
business men have sought for years, at 
last may become law. Oft-passed by the 
House, it's been amended in Senate com- 
mittee to meet objections which heretofore 
blocked action. Passage this session is 
virtually a now-or-never proposition: 
Lanham has announced his retirement. 











VET PENSIONS, upped 15% two years ago to 
catch up with HCL, will be hiked again for 
the same reason. Legion and VFW want a 
20% boost plus other reforms in our 
pension system. Initial cost: % billion 
per year. 





Note: By 1947, at least $1 of 
every $8 received in Federal taxes 
will be dispensed through Veterans 
Administration. Uncle Sam's bill for 
vets next year--without adding cost 
of pending legislation due to pass-- 
will be $4.5 billion. But that much 
was spent in less than 3 weeks of war. 





DON'T COUNT ON REFUNDS SOON if you are in 
the long line seeking tax relief from 
excess profits levy under Sec. 722 of the 
Revenue Code. There are 10,000 unsettled 
cases, running into billions. Special 
15-man review board is overwhelmed, can't 
short-circuit the right of each and 

every applicant to a hearing. 











5¢ AIR MAIL postage rate will be in effect 
by Fall. Post Office Dept. also plans 
faster service, l-day delivery between 


most cities. 


Editor, Washington News Bureau. 














TELEVISION WILL GO COAST-TO-COAST 


with Copper 


Nation-wide television is an imminent postwar 
promise—thanks to coaxial cable . . . and copper! 
Already, a network of coaxial cable for telephone 
and television transmission is being constructed by 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Company— 


and early in 1947 it should be completed to Los 


Angeles. 


This will enable you to see, on the screen of your 
television set, the features you now only hear on the 
radio .. . news events and sports broadcast over a 
coast-to-coast network. 


Coaxial cable can carry the television impulse any 
required distance, effectively linking any number of 
stations into a network. Appropriately, this coaxial 
cable consists of a core of copper wire within a 


baa 








copper tube, both highly resistant to corrosion and 
impervious to rust. 

Because of its excellent electrical conductivity, 
copper is used wherever electricity is generated and 
transmitted. Copper and its alloys, brass and bronze, 
are tough and strong, yet readily worked... qualities 
which make them essential to many industries. 

e ee 

The illustration shows a plow-train burying lead- 
sheathed coaxial cable. The cable contains six eoax- 
ial units and about 50 pairs of telephone wires. The 
initial coaxial system is capable of transmitting « 
frequency band up to about 3,000,000 cycles. It also 
permits transmission of 480 simultaneous telephone 
conversations over each peir of coaxial units with- 
out mutual interference. 


ANACONDA COPPER MINING COMPANY 

















MANAGEMENT 


Research—to Order 


By ALEXANDER MORROW 


S this generation plunges into the 
atomic age, it is becoming in- 
creasingly evident that we are 

entering an era in which the shape of 
our economic structure will be deter- 
mined by the discoveries emanating 
from our research laboratories. Al- 
ready, in fact, more than 2,000 busi- 
ness organizations have established 
laboratories of their own. In 1940, 
business was spending over $300,000.- 
000 a year on research. During the 
war the figure jumped to more than 
half a billion. And as a result of the 
war's dramatization of the central im- 
portance of research to our economy, 
business in the future expects to chan- 
nel much larger amounts into the 
laboratory. 

Many people have failed to realize 
the broad scope of corporate research 
laboratories. Not content merely to 
cope with short-range problems or 
even to confine their explorations to 
their own industrial field, they have 
undertaken research for new knowl- 
edge, for facts and formulae in remote 
fields. Scientists have even penetrated 
the constitution of matter in order to 
create nylon and synthetic rubber. 
Others studied atom-smashing, long 
before Hiroshima. In short, business 
has come to realize that the most ab- 
stract studies may turn out to be the 
foundation of great new industries. 


GROUP RESEARCH OVERLOOKED 


Although the great corporate labo- 
ratory may be more spectacular, it is 
nevertheless astonishing that other 
kinds of group research have been 
comparatively overlooked. For exam- 
ple, numerous trade organizations 
have set up laboratories which are 
available to carry on research on in- 
dustry-wide problems to help an en- 
tire industry. Thus the Sugar Founda- 
tion has provided for research to in- 
vestigate the chemistry of sugar. The 
Refrigeration Research Foundation 
was founded in 1943 to undertake 


ALEXANDER Morrow, a market analyst, has 
had wide experience in many fields of busi- 
ness, 
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various research projects for the ben- 
efit of all the companies in the indus- 
try. Other typical industry laboratories 
are the Institute of Paper Chemistry, 
the Institute of Gas Technology, the 
American Petroleum Institute and the 
Textile Foundation. Almost every 
company can participate in this type 
of co-operative research. 


tain the economic position of New 
England. Similarly, Temple University 
is planning a Research Institute to 
serve the needs of the Philadelphia 
area. 

These laboratories—as well as the 
Armour Research Foundation in Chi- 
cago, the Midwest Research Institute, 
Kansas City, Mo., the Southern Re- 





Independent research laboratories, dramatized by the war, 
are becoming an increasingly valuable industrial tool—and 
their facilities are available to any business 





In various parts of the country lab- 
oratories or agencies have been set up 
to serve the research needs of a par- 
ticular region. One of these, the New 
-England Council, while it has not actu- 
ally established laboratories, does act 
as a liaison between manufacturers 
who require research and the various 
laboratories which can perform it. The 
Council advises business men as to the 
agency which can best execute a par- 
ticular research project at low cost. It 
has co-ordinated research facilities in 
the New England region to that end. 
The purpose of the Council is to main- 





search Institute, Birmingham, Ala., 
and Batelle Institute, Columbus, Ohio 
—have all been fashioned in the image 
of Pittsburgh’s Mellon Institute. This 
laboratory will, for a modest fee, work 
on any company’s problems and make 
available to it all discoveries developed 
in the course of its research. In this 
way all business men may have access 
to the research facilities of a great in- 
stitution and can gain for their firm 
the competitive advantage of exclusive 
rights. 

Since the establishment of the Mel- 
lon Institute in 1911 it has worked on 


~ Ewing-Galloway 


The coming “atomic age" will place new emphasis on industrial scientists 
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a wide range of problems, covering all 
phases of industry. For instance, it 
developed the skinless frankfurter for 
one manufacturer and studied sleep 
habits to enable another to improve 
the sleeping equipment he manufac- 
tured. 

The business man who arranges to 
have a research job executed for him 
is called a donor. The Institute will 
accept research projects from more 
than one donor in a broad industrial 
field but specific areas are allotted to 
each project or fellowship. Competing 
or parallel fellowships will not be ac- 
cepted from more than one donor and 
a field is not considered open until 
the donor has abandoned it. 


A CONTRACTUAL ARRANGEMENT 


An agreement is reached between 
the donor and the Institute, describing 
the aims of the research project. This 
contract remains in force for one year 
and may be renewed by mutual con- 
sent. The agreement also states the 
cost of the fellowship, which is known 
as the foundation sum. The costs are 
based upon the actual expenditures for 
salaries and equipment and the Insti- 
tute adds 20% to cover general over- 
_ head expenses. 

The scientists who work on a par- 
ticular project are selected by the In- 
stitute, but must be approved by the 
donor. All discoveries resulting from 
a particular inquiry become the exclu- 
sive property of the donor. The Insti- 
tute wili not publish any data regard- 
ing an inquiry unless released by the 
donor. It is interesting that many com- 
panies with their own laboratories 
have turned to the Mellon Institute 
because they felt their own research 
staff would lack the fresh outlook 
which a particular project required. 

The problems the Mellon Institute 
has wrestled with in a particular year 
are a good mirror of those which have 
concerned brsiness men. Thus, in 
1943, when fuel was scarce, Mellon 
was working on methods of improving 
heating efficiency and conserving an- 
thracite. The interest in tools and 
welding led business firms to sponsor 
research in metallurgy and new types 
of welding. The need for finding sub- 
stitutes for various materials induced 
other companies to support research 
in wood products, especially paper and 
synthetic rubber. The presence of 
American forces in the Pacific aroused 
the interest of companies in sponsor- 

ing research into imsecticides and 


anti-malarial compounds. The Institute 
helped significantly in all of these 
problems, 

Stevens Institute has also joined the 
procession of industrial research labo- 
ratories. In 1944, the Stevens Research 
Foundation was established to carry 
on research as a separate agency, but 
in co-operation with the Institute. 

The Southern Research Institute 
opened its doors as recently as March, 
1945, but has already shown that it 
fills a definite need in Southern busi- 
ness life. Its aims are to carry on re- 
search to develop and improve the 
quality of products, to eliminate waste, 
to diversify production and to advance 
the competitive position of the spon- 
sors. 

In all, 17 projects are going on at 
the present time. A brief description 
of some of them illustrates how the 
business man can use the research lab- 
oratory in his business. For example, 
one is that of a paint manufacturer 
who devised a formula for outside 
house paint. He wanted to be certain’ 
that the paint was perfectly satisfac- 
tory and durable. Obviously, however, 
he could not wait 10 years to deter- 
mine the effect of the weather on his 
paint. Nor was he able to buy elab- 
orate and expensive machinery to test 


THINGS TO COME 


Substitute for Wood? 


REDIT an Alabama cabinetmaker 
with discovering a method for 
manufacturing an effective wood sub- 
stitute from ex-king cotton. Known as 
Cottontex, this new plastic material 
will do anything wood will do, and 
can be used in any way wood is used. 
It also has advantages wood lacks. 
Unlike wood, Cottontex will not 
warp, is completely waterproof and 
fire-resistant. And it can be molded, 
nailed or sawed the same as wood. 
Cottontex is the brain-child of N. L. 
Kinkaid, a cabinetmaker of Tuscaloosa, 
Ala. Plagued by warpage which ruined 
much of his work, Kinkaid began to 
search six years ago for a material 
which he could use as he used wood, 
but which would not warp. He settled 
upon cotton as the basic material for 
the new plastic. The tube-like cotton 
fiber has a coating of waxey material 
which sheds water like a duck’s feath- 
ers, keeping out all moisture. 


its qualities. So he went to the Inst): 
tute, which ascertained by means of a 
special device how his product would 
look after five or 10 years. The Insti- 
tute will also analyze the formula, as 
well as suggest and make changes and 
conduct research into his other prob. 
lems. 

Another project is that of a ciga. 
rette manufacturer who is trying to 
learn the cause of a slight irritant in 
a tobacco blend which otherwise 
seems to be perfect. A machine is 
simultaneously smoking a half-dozen 
cigarettes as Southern Research scien. 
tists track down the reasons for this 
irritant. In another laboratory, the 
most complex tests are being made to 
determine why hacksaws are not func- 
tioning properly. Unless the Institute 
finds the difficulty, their manufacturer 
will hardly be able to remain in busi- 
ness. 

The fees charged by research labo- 
ratories average several thousand dol- 
lars a year, and may range from $5 
to $100,000, depending upon the com- 
plexity and length of time required for 
the project. And they’re accessible to 
all business. It’s encouraging, there- 
fore, that more of them are being 
established as group research by busi- 
ness continues to increase. 





After two years’ experimentation, in 
which he was assisted by scientists of 
the Agriculture Department’s Southern 
Regional Research Laboratory at New 
Orleans, Kinkaid evolved a formula for 
manufacturing Cottontex. To make 100 
square feet of the cotton plastic, three 
to 10 pounds of cotton are used, the 
amount varying according to the pur- 
pose for which the finished Cottontex 
is to be used. The larger amount re- 
sults in the manufacture of a more pli- 
able and durable product. 

Cottontex is expected to find many 
uses—especially in construction, insu- 
lation and furniture manufacturing. It 
not only may revolutionize building 
and furniture manufacture, but may 
even restore cotton to the position it 
once occupied. At any rate Kinkaid 
predicts that use of the crop in manuv- 
facturing his plastic will increase cot- 
ton consumption by 50%. 

—Davip MARKSTEIN. 
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‘MY BIGGEST MISTAKE” 


‘I Tried to be 


A Quitter!” 


By B. C. FORBES 


TICK-TO-ITIVENESS. 
Lack of this dogged quality has 
caused many men to miss achiev- 
ing success. Only a merciful Provi- 
dence saved me, in spite of myself, 
from being derailed by this defect in 
my make-up. 

After rigorous training in Scotland 
as a printer’s devil, reporter and sub- 
editor—no 5-day, 40-hour week, often 
15 hours’ daily grind—I migrated to 
South Africa during the Boer War. 
Because competition there was by no 
means keen, I got along reasonably 
well. But after three years it dawned 
on me that life was too easy, that I 
was succumbing to what befalls many 
who take up their abode in the Orient 
or other hot lands. 

In those days—it may still be true 
—New York newspaper men were re- 
garded as the smartest Alecs in the 
profession. I mustered up enough 
courage to decide to plunge from ease 
into the New York maelstrom. But I 
was a coward. It was arranged that I 
could return to my daily (Johannes- 
burg) at the end of a year. I utterly 
lacked confidence that I would make 
the grade in a highly competitive 
arena. 

My worst doubts were more than 
confirmed. No New York newspaper 
would hire me at even $5 a week. Per- 
force I agreed to start for nothing. 

The boss informed me that I was 
to be sent as a cub to the “dry goods 
office,” to assist the “dry goods edi- 
tor.” 

I was panic-stricken. Dry goods? I 
hadn’t the remotest notion what “dry 
goods” were. Never had heard the 
term. Beggars not being able to be 
choosers, I gulped, quaked—but didn’t 
confess my colossal ignorance. 

On discovering what “dry goods” 
were and that my daily job was to 
write “news” every day of what hap- 
pened in what was then called the 
“jobbers’ market” (there were then 
only Claflin’s and two other stores to 
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be covered), of what happened in the 
linen market, in raw silk, etc., I be- 
came New York’s unhappiest waif. Ye 
gods! A certain amount of space had 
to be filled every day, no matter 
whether there was anything to write 
about or not. 

Not knowing cotton from linen, nev- 
er even having seen raw silk, I natu- 
rally did so poorly that, later, my 
immediate superior confessed that he 
was tempted to have me fired. 

After several months of this be- 
numbing, heartbreaking drudgery, 
when I was counting the weeks when 





would you like to go into the financial 
news department? You can do all 
right staying here.” 

Although inexpressibly flattered, I 
would not commit myself. 

Frankly, I was a coward. I wanted 
to run away. The London job, I knew, 
would be easy.. The proffered salary 
was more than I imagined I could ever 
earn in my life. ... 

Here was where Providence stepped 





In this, the last of our series of “biggest mistake” stories, 
FORBES’ publisher reveals a youthful blunder that very 
nearly throttled his career right at its inception 





I could return to my South African 
job without humiliation, I received a 
letter from my old newspaper asking 
if I would care to become its London 
correspondent—at a salary unbeliev- 
ably momentous in contrast with the 
$15 a week I was by then receiving. 

Would I? I would! 

A week or two later when, as usual, 
I trudged from the Worth Street office 
to the head office with the day’s 
“copy,” the Big Boss happened to meet 
me. For the first time, he asked how 
I was getting along, whether I liked 
my work, how I liked America. 

Naively, I blurted out the whole 
truth: told him I could derive no fun 
from writing day after day about dry 
goods, that I had just received a prop- 
osition from my Johannesburg paper 
to represent it in London, and that I 
was accepting. 

To my amazement, he said rather 
emphatically: “Don’t do it! What kind 
of work would you like with us? Our 
Washington correspondent is resign- 
ing; would you like to go there? Or 


in, prevented me from becoming a 
white-feathered quitter. A letter came 
saying that, as the London job had to 
be filled immediately, they had ap- 
pointed someone else. 

Was this young man plunged into 
the depths of despair! . . . What can- 
not be cured must be endured. I 
would, grudgingly, stick it out until 
my year was up, when I could go back 
without having to hide my tail be- 
tween my legs... . 

Being a Scot, the financial world 
interested me. I was first made assis- 
tant financial editor, liked the work, 
later was appointed financial editor, 
decided to stay on, and have had 
lucky breaks ever since... . 

Looking back, I realize that I had 
done my darndest to commit the big- 
gest mistake of my life. The London 
job would doubtless have proved a 
deadend. 

The 40 and more years which have 
passed since then have driven home 
the superlative virtue of stick-to-itive- 
ness. (Continued on page 39) 
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Strikes, Shortages St 








EAST COAST STATES 


_ greatest battle on the peace- 
time front, which was halted sud- 
denly on May 10 when soft coal opera- 
tors and miners declared a two weeks’ 
truce, caused incalculable damage and 
delay to industry, transportation and 
other services in all East Coast States. 
Business leaders foresee continued 
shortages of essential materials that 
will delay economic recovery at least 
three months and will further promote 
inflation. 

Pennsylvania’s steel mills shared 
largely in the 1,500,000-ton loss of 
steel production caused by the coal 
strike. Since the first of the year, total 
loss of steel output, due to both steel 
and coal strikes, is estimated by /Jron 
Age to be 10,000,000 tons. 

New housing lags on account of 
strikes, general slowdown of produc- 
tion, builders’ fear of government 
price controls, shortage of building 
materials and house furnishings. Vast 
building projects, however, are set to 
go in all East Coast States as soon as 
materials are assured—and when cost 


and price factors are sufficiently stabi- 
lized. 

State and Municipal post-war proj- 
ects are getting under way in all States. 
Baltimore is planning an extensive re- 
juvenation of its waterfront. The 1946- 
47 program for retreatment of 4,000 
miles of Pennsylvania highways is 
getting under way. New York’s billion 
dollar housing and highway plans are 
starting to materialize. “Idlewild,” the 
world’s largest airport, located on Ja- 
maica Bay, Long Island, is expected 
to be in operation by July 1. Newark, 
N. J., airport and seaport hangars, 
freight terminal building and ware- 
houses are expected to be evacuated by 
the Army and turned back to the city 
by the same date. 

Record holiday season is forecast by 
East Coast Summer resorts. Practically 
all Atlantic City and Long Island 
Summer homes or cottages available 
for rent are reported already taken. 
Railroads, shops and amusement places 
anticipate the largest business in their 
history.—ARTHUR R. GRISWOLD. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES 


eon PFIZER & CO., maker of 
miracle drugs, has bought a 28- 
acre tract formerly used by the Elec- 
tric Boat Co. at Groton, Conn., for 
submarine building. Adjoining acre- 
age bought by the company raises the 
total plant property to about 75 acres. 
Thus, Connecticut may soon be ranked 
among top producers of penicillin. 

A portable dictation and recording 
machine, of a type radically new to 
the business world, has gone into pro- 
duction at Hartford, Conn., by the 
Gray Manufacturing Co. Known as 
the Gray Audograph, its width is 
smaller than a business letterhead and 
weighs only about 13 pounds; it’s 
compact enough to be tucked under 
one’s arm. 

Cape Cod’s cranberry industry 
thinks it has the answer to the serious 
labor shortage which has plagued 
growers for years, viz., 4 new mechani- 
cal picker. Operating on the principle 


of a vacuum cleaner, the machine 
picks berries more than twice as fast 
as a field hand. Vital part of picker is 
a special hose, developed by U. S. 
Rubber Co., which separates berries 
from the vines. Massachusetts produces 
45 million pounds of cranberries 
yearly, 75% of U. S. crop. 

The first airplane-automobile travel 
plan in the nation is credited to North- 
east Airlines, which has signed a con- 
tract with U-Dryvit Auto Rental Co., 
Cambridge, Mass. Vacationers fly to 
Boston, then step into private car and 
drive anywhere. 

An inkling of the surge which con- 
struction will eventually enjoy is indi- 
cated in the fact that, despite shortages 
of materials and labor, new April per- 
mits in Springfield, Mass., chiefly for 
single houses, totaled $903,493. Port- 
land, Me., looks forward to an indus- 
trial expansion program involving $10 
million, including land and construc- 


tion costs, when Federal restrictions 
relax. Polaroid Corp., Cambridge, 
Mass., has been authorized by CPA to 
erect plant additions costing about 
$1 million; will make new products to 
improve safety of automobile driving, 

—Daviv Mack, 


SOUTHERN STATES 


bee wave of strikes which has pre- 
vailed for the past few months has 
retarded reconversion of established 
Southern industries and delayed the 
establishment of new manufacturing 
enterprises, just as in other sections. 
There is, however, this important dif- 
ference in this section. Whereas indus- 
try is well established in other sections, 
Southern industry is still in its swad- 
dling clothes. The set-backs in the 
South caused by these conditions may, 
therefore, have an effect that’s more 
than temporary. 

Harried Southern manufacturers and 
producers now have several more hairs 
in their already bristling hair-shirts. 
The AFL and CIO are currently 
launching a drive to organize 1,000, 
000 Southern workers in the textile, 
lumber, oil and allied industries. What- 


ever the ultimate advantages or dis: : 


advantages which may come from 
these organizing drives by the rival 
labor organizations, they will add to 
the already grave disturbances which 
are now impeding the development of 
processing, fabricating and manufac- 
turing industries here. 

Despite the above handicaps, small 
businesses continue to be established 
in this region. Garment manufacturing 
plants, wood-working and canning 
plants in the smaller towns are among 
the more numerous. Small towns in 
states throughout the South are be- 
coming dotted with frame buildings 
where garments of all types are being 
turned out by local labor. Most of these 
are in predominently agricultural areas 
where a weekly payroll for even 50 in- 
dividuals is an economic asset to the 
community. 

“Cawn pone” bread, for generations 
a staple of Southern diet, may soon 
come back into its own. Bakery bread 
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is already a scarce item on retailers’ 
shelves and Southern flour millers pre- 
dict that practically all mills will soon 
have to close down until wheat from 
the next crop becomes available in the 
early Summer.—Marvin Cox. 


MIDWEST STATES 


AKING a troubled look ahead, the 

Middle West is now weighing the 
effects of strikes and other industrial 
interruptions on next year’s produc- 
tion and sales. With early 1946’s con- 
stant turmoil, long-range stockpiling 
has been impossible. Further, stocks 
on hand have been consumed, forcing 
the use of substitutes to keep even scat- 
tered segments of the economy in gear. 
In view of this, business and industrial 
forecasters in the Great Lakes region 
eye next year’s outlook far less opti- 
mistically than ever. Even if all labor, 
price and other problems subside they 
foresee a frantic time ahead. 

This area probably registered the 
strongest resentment over recent strikes 
and against organized labor. Ohio 
electors went to the polls in the midst 
of the coal blockade and labor-spon- 
sored or endorsed candidates generally 
took sound trouncings. Elsewhere in 
the Central States public reaction was 
equally bitter and demands for local 
anti-labor legislation are strong. 

Legislators also face other important 
issues, including state bonus proposals 
for war veterans. Illinois is weighing 
a plan to pay its 916,000 vets about 
$385 million. Financing would be 
covered by a bonus bond issue to be 
retired possibly from new taxes on 
hotel rooms, cigarettes, amusements, 
professional sports, production of 
crude oil and consumption of natural 
gas. Michigan politicians expect to 
pass the question of $400 million pay 
for their 640,000 veterans to voters 
at the next election. 

Despite government building con- 
trols, CPA approvals and company an- 
nouncements of expansion and con- 
struction plans continue to add proof 
to post-war boom ‘estimates. In the 
last month, Michigan, Ohio, Illinois, 
Minnesota and Indiana together rolled 
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up a weekly average of some $5 mil- 
lion in contract awards and plans for 
new enterprise. Again Michigan was 
in the forefront, with many new ideas 
for manufacturing facilities and com- 
ponent lines related to the automobile 
industry. The motor world, meantime, 
got over the 50% mark towards nor- 
mal production. On a weekly average 
they were turning out about 70,000 
units where in the corresponding 
period in 1941 the industry made 
around 132,000 cars and trucks. 
—Orat S. PFtue. 


WESTERN STATES 


| gael profit outlook in these 
Western States today is in the 
spectacular wheat crop to be harvested 
within 40-60 days. Pent-up purchasing 
power in these states is at an all-time 
high. Result: The play in ranch and 
farm sales is beginning to top the high 
levels prevailing after World War I. 

Influx of Eastern investment capital 
has regional bankers in a dither. New 
industrial and business leadership is 
being manifested in many lines. The 
long expected Westward migration of 
men, money and ideas is in progress 
and will be accelerated as fast as hous- 
ing becomes available. Hundreds of 
millions of dollars are seeking invest- 
ment outlet in the region along the 
Continental Divide. 


Industrial migration to Western 


States is aided by relatively settled © 


labor conditions, also by potential 
plant facilities in attractive uncrowded 
small towns and cities. Twenty-one 
rural electrification co-operatives will 
spend more than $10 million in Colo- 
rado alone this year, opening a big 
new market for electrical appliances. 

A gold mining revival is indicated 
at Cripple Creek, Colo., historic gold 
camp near Pikes Peak which has had 
nearly a 50% population increase in 
the last eight months. The Eastern coal 
strike slowed down business in all 
lines, but regivnal industrialists are 
using the lull to stand back and sur- 
vey what is without question the big- 
gest coming boom in the history of 
the West.—EucENE CERVI. 


PACIFIC STATES 


XPECTED reversal of the wartime 

shift of people Westward has 
failed to materialize. California, main- 
taining a swollen 9,000,000, vies for 
second place among state populations. 
Meanwhile, Eastern producers are 
watching new population estimates. 
Significant is the recent flow of East- 
ern capital into Western expansion. 

Blair & Co. of New York is taking 
the lead in backing Western business 
ventures, including 100 super-super 
markets, acquisition of Southern Cali- 
fornia Pepsi-Cola interest and other 
large activities now under negotiation. 
With these West Coast deals the New 
York investment house moves from 
eighteenth to fifth place among the 
nation’s underwriting firms. 

In the Northern California area 150 
new plants and expansions were an- 
nounced in March, a similar number 
in April. Only construction limitations 
delay record industrial building. 

Silver mine operators of Idaho, 
Montana and Utah are incorporating 
to form a huge Spokane fabricating 
plant that may cut off Eastern indus- 
tries from most of their domestic sup- 
ply of silver. 

Pan American Airways is resuming 
service between Los Angeles, San 
Francisco and Australia, discontinued 
since Pearl Harbor. Australian Na- 
tional Airways is conducting trial 
flights over its projected Australia to 
San Francisco route. United Airlines 
has inaugurated a one-flight service 
between the West Coast and New 
York. Santa Fe Railway has organized 
an air freight subsidiary, Santa Fe 
Skyway. Consolidated Sky-Van, Inc., 
has established Pacific Coast head- 
quarters in Oakland. Northwest Air- 
lines has signed a $15,000,000 contract 
for Boeing Stratocruiser planes. 

Full-scale production of San Diego’s 
lightweight Bobbi-Kar is scheduled to 
begin this Fall. —CHarwes F. Berry. 
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Tax Hazards 





By SELIG J. LEVITAN 


OR various reasons, inter vivos 

trusts (created during one’s life- 

time) have been used increas- 
ingly as a means of distributing 
family wealth and income. In recent 
years, legislative changes, plus a 
series of Supreme Court decisions, 
have created serious estate tax conse- 
quences with respect to certain types 
of such trusts. Property which had 
been disposed of during the lifetime 
of a decedent through a supposedly 
complete gift has turned up as part 
of the taxable estate of the decedent. 

This discussion is concerned with 
the effect of recent court cases on cer- 
tain phases of estate taxation. 

In 1928 Congress made an effort to 
reach, through the estate tax, gifts de- 
signed to take effect in possession or 
enjoyment at a date fixed with refer- 
ence to the date of the grantor’s de- 
cease. In May v. Heiner, decided in 
1930, the Supreme Court all but emas- 
culated this action by holding that the 
grantor had parted with all his prop- 
erty during his lifetime. 


TYPICAL TRANSACTION 


The gift in that case followed sub- 
stantially the usual pattern: Mr. Smith 
(to illustrate cases, a much-abused 
hypothetical Smith family is used in 
place of the real characters) makes a 
transfer of property to a trustee. Mrs. 
Smith is to enjoy the income of the 
property for her life. Upon her de- 
cease, Mr. Smith is to have the in- 
come for his life; upon his decease, 
named beneficiaries are to get the 
property outright. 

The retention of the life interest in 
Mr. Smith did not, the Court held, 
have the effect of deferring “possession 
or enjoyment” of the estate to a date 
fixed with reference to the grantor’s 
decease; therefore, no estate tax con- 
sequences followed Smith’s decease. 





Seuic J. Levrran, a New York City attorney, 
is a specialist in tax and corporate law. 











in Creating Trusts 


Five years later, in a group of cases 
involving similar trusts (the St. Louis 
Trust Co. cases), the Supreme Court 
held immaterial the addition to the 
trust of a possibility of reversion to 
the grantor in the event that a re- 
mainder beneficiary died before re- 
ceiving the estate. Mr. Smith granted 
a life estate to his daughter, with re- 
mainders to others after her death. If 
the daughter were to die before Smith, 
the property was to revert to him. 

Before this decision, the Supreme 





fied the Revenue Laws to cover pre 
cisely the facts of May v. Heiner and 
restored to taxability an estate where 
a grantor reserves a life estate for 
himself. Thus, since 1931, if Mr, 
Smith, in creating a trust, reserves a 
life estate for himself, the property is 
taxable as a part of his estate upon 
his decease. But if he merely reserves 
a contingent life estate, and dies be 
fore the prior life tenant, there is Tax 
Court authority that the property is 
not taxable on his decease. The rule 
adopted by Congress in 1931 was 
made applicable only in futuro, and 
May Vv. Heiner apparently remains the 
law with respect to a trust created 
prior to March 3, 1931, in which the 
grantor reserved a life interest. It 
hangs by a very slim thread, however, 
as will appear later. The St. Louis 
Trust Co. cases are no longer the law. 
They have been repudiated and the 
Klein case affirmed. 

The turning-point in this picture 
came with Helvering v. Hallock in 
1940. Since then, a.substantially con- 





Important Supreme Court estate tax decisions may entail 
serious consequences for business men who use the trust 
device as a means of distributing family wealth and income 





Court had decided another case, one 
very difficult to reconcile with the case 
just described, in which the Court 
had held that the retention by Mr. 
Smith of a possibility of reverter 
would involve the imposition of an 
estate tax. In this case (Klein v. 
U. S., decided in 1931) the pattern 
was as follows: Mr. Smith conveyed 
property in trust to his wife for life, 
with the proviso that if she prede- 
ceased him, the estate should revert 
to him; however, if she survived him, 
Mrs. Smith was to own the property 
outright. 

Upon Mr. Smith’s decease it was 
contended that he had reserved a 
mere possibility of a reverter which 
was extinguished upon his decease. 
The Supreme Court overruled this 
contention and held the property sub- 
ject to estate tax. While the terms of 
the gifts in the Klein case and the 
terms of the gifts in the other cases 
described above varied somewhat, the 
objects were the same; only the de- 
cisions of the Court were different. 

In 1931 Congress effectively modi- 


sistent pattern or direction has been 
established. It is, however, by no 
means without its detours and by- 


passes. In Helvering v. Hallock, our | \ 


Mr. Smith (prior to 1931) had | 
created a trust for his wife for life, 
then for himself for life, with remain- 
ders outright to two named benefi- | 
ciaries. But if Mr. Smith survived his 
wife, he would get back the property. 


Holding that the rights of the two 
named beneficiaries, who were to take 
after Mrs. Smith’s death, did not 
ripen until Mr. Smith died, the Sw 
preme Court held that the estate tax 
applied. The St. Louis Trust Co. cases 
were specifically overruled and‘ the 
Klein case affirmed. 


In 1940, the Treasury modified its 
regulations in order to protect trans 
fers between the date of the decision 
in the St. Louis Trust Company cases 
(Nov. 11, 1935) and the date of the 
decision in the Hallock case (Jan. 29, 
1940) if the transfers are similar to 
those in the St. Louis Trust Co. cases, 
and gift taxes have been paid on the 
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and made safe through modern engineering... and until all 


those whose driving experience was limited during the war 


years renew their skill. 
| ——_ 





Right now, cars average more than 8 years 





of age, many with parts and tires |WEAL badly worn. The 





older your car gets, the more cautiously you should drive. If 


you aren’t sure your car is safe, protect yourself and others 
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full value of the property undimin- 
ished by the value of the reverter. 

Since May v. Heiner was not re- 
pudiated (the trust was created before 
1931) it was not the reserved life 
estate in the grantor but the reserved 
possibility of reverter that inspired 
the decision:, Arguments that the 
grantor had relied upon established 
doctrines which ought not to be over- 
ruled were of no avail. 

It is worthy of more than passing 
note that while in May v. Heiner a 
reservation of an income interest to 
the grantor for life was not sufficient 
to subject the estate to estate taxation, 
in Helvering v. Hallock and successor 
cases, the retention of reserved rever- 
sionary power was. The latter is al- 
most invariably an interest of much 
less value than the reserved life estate. 
Life estates given away by our Mr. 
Smith to his son and daughter, effec- 
tive immediately and during his life- 
time, become part of the taxable 
corpus of the estate simply because 
Mr. Smith has provided for a reverter 
in certain contingencies. 

The Hallock case was followed by 
many similar cases. Many were dis- 
posed of by agreement with the Com- 
missioner, some by disposition by the 
lower courts, and others went all the 
way up to the Supreme Court: The 
line taken by the Court is that if the 
grantor’s death causes rights to be- 
come established or contingencies to 
disappear, the estate tax applies. It is 
immaterial that the grantor has paid a 
gift tax during his lifetime or that the 
grantor has not reserved a life estate 
for himself. 


TWO RECENT DECISIONS 


The two most recent Supreme Court 
cases help point up the direction of the 
Court’s thinking ig this field. In 
Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Co. Vv. 
Rothensies, in 1928, Mrs. Smith had 
created a trust wherein she reserved 
the income for life, and conveyed a 
life interest upon her death to her two 
daughters; at the death of either 
daughter, her share was to go to her 
surviving descendants, or, in the ab- 
sence of any surviving descendants, 
to the other surviving daughter or 
the latter’s surviving descendants. 
Should both daughters die leaving no 
descendants surviving. the property 
was to go to appointees of Mrs. Smith 
by will, or, in default of appointment, 
to named charitics. At the time of 
gift and at the time of Mrs. Smith’s 





death, both daughters were unmarried, 
Mrs. Smith in her will exercised the 
power of appointment. But before the 
case reached the Courts, both daugh. 
ters had married and had children, 
The Supreme Court held that the 
entire corpus of the trust was taxable 
Even though the daughters had life 
estates which had been granted during 
the lifetime of the grantor and which, 
under the property doctrines that pro. 
duced May v. Heiner, constituted 
valid, complete and vested transfer 
during the lifetime of the grantor, the 
Court held that the entire value of the 
corpus was subject to tax. The life 
estates of the daughters, said the 
Court, were “subject to divestment by 
the contingent power of appointment 
and were freed from this contingency 
at or after the decedent’s death.” 
(Note that the value of the property 


gency but the value of the property 
to which it related.) 
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What was intended as a gift may turn 
up later as a part of your taxable estate 


In Commissioner v. Field, which 
was decided immediately following 
the Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Co. 
case, our Mr. Smith in 1922 had 
created a trust for the joint lives of 
two nieces and the survivor of them. 
The nieces were not beneficiaries of 
the trusts but their lives measured the 
duration of the trust. Under the trust 
instrument, Smith reserved an income 
for life (unless the trust sooner ter 
minated by reason of the deaths of the 
nieces), upon his decease leaving 
issue, the income to go to his children 
(subject to certain rights on his pat 
to reduce or cancel gifts by will o 
other written instrument), thereafter 
upon the decease of any children, out 
right to their surviving issue, or, 
there be no surviving issue, to Smith’s 
other surviving issue, or, if none, 
Smith’s brother or sister or other issue. 
The trust, of course, could have ended 
during Mr. Smith’s lifetime in the 
event of the decease of the two niece. 
In such case, the trust provided for # 
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reversion to Mr. Smith; however, if 
the nieces died afier Mr. Smith’s de- 
cease, the property was to go to the 
then beneficiaries. 

Since the possibility that the nieces 
would predecease Smith gave him the 
possibility of a@ reverter, the Supreme 
Court held that it was the grantor’s 
death that determined the disposition 
of the corpus, and that, therefore, the 
entire value of the corpus was subject 
to estate taxes. 

The Court refused to permit a de- 
duction from the value of the corpus 
of the life estates, although readily 
subject to simple actuarial computa- 
tions based on the life expectancies of 
the two nieces and their survivor. 
(Within certain limitations, a credit 
is allowed for gift taxes paid. The 
credit is not likely to approximate the 
additional estate tax. The taxation of 
the full value of the property is the 
more startling in view of the frequent 
Treasury Department practice of de- 
ducting the value of outstanding life 
estates. ) 


CLARIFICATION NEEDED 


It is far from clear just how far 
this line of decisions will go before 
either the Supreme Court itself calls a 
halt or before Congress steps in. What 
is most obviously called for is a better 
integration of the estate and gift tax 
law and regulations. Pending Congres- 
sional action, one remote possibility 
is that the Supreme Court may distin- 
guish between an expressly reserved 
possibility of reverter and one created 
by operation of law (i.e., a reverter 
that would be created by established 
tules of devolution of property); but 
so to distinguish would have only the 
eflect of rewarding the self-restrained 
(or perhaps not too meticulous) 
draftsman, 
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The economic illiteracy of 
this country is appalling. It is 
mentally bankrupt. For twelve 
long years our public has 
been insidiously indoctrinated 
with a constant barrage of 
propaganda, and with public 
funds—our tax money—our 
profit and loss and competi- 
tive system has been smeared 
and belittled, and this criti- 
cism has definitely taken root. 

—E. F, Hutton. 
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The regulations of the Treasury De- 
partment and some -courts make no 
distinction between express reverters 
and those created by operation of law, 
but other courts have distinguished. 
For a time it appeared that the line 
of development would be one which 
evaluated the substantiality of the 
prospect of reverter. How near or how 
remote, how probable or how im- 
probable is the prospect that the 
grantor will recover the property? 
Some cases appear to have used the 
test of remoteness. The Hallock case 
certainly made no such distinctions 


and, in the Field case, the Supreme 
Court expressly rejected the remote- 
ness test. 

Undoubtedly it will take a number 
of additional Supreme Court decisions 
to establish the limits of tax conse- 
quences of “living” trusts. Pending 
such decisions, the thing creators of 
trusts who have retained any interest 
or control should do is to have the 
trusts reviewed at relatively frequent 
intervals. As matters now stand, it is 
not beyond the powers of living 
grantors in many cases to avoid the 


hazards of Helvering v. Hallock. 








An important marriage has taken 
place in one of Armco’s plants. The 
shining ribbon of metal you see above 
is the result of that union — the bright 
beauty, rust-resistant and reflective 
properties of aluminum wedded to the 


| Strength and usefulness of steel. 


Another Armco "First" 


Combining the advantages of the two 
metals in one easily fabricated sheet 
is a triumph of Armco research pio- 
neering. After many tests and ex- 
periments a practical way was found 
to coat sheet steel with aluminum. 
The new product is called ARmco 
ALUMINIZED Steel. Proved in a num- 
ber of important war uses, you can 





The American Rolling Mill Company 


Special-Purpose Sheet Steels 





The Bride Wore White... 


expect it to be featured soon in car 
mufilers, oven liners, burner reflectors 
for electric ranges, and other products 
exposed to heat and to corrosion. 


Specialists in Sheet Steel 


Armco research men and steelmakers 
are old hands at this business. Many 
special-purpose iron and steel sheets 
have come from the Armco labora- 
tories to help manufacturers improve 
fabricating methods, reduce costs, 
and design new products that look 
better and last longer for farm, home 
and industry. The American Rolling 
Mill Company, 571 Curtis Street, 
Middletown, Ohio. Export: The 


Armco International Corporation. 
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...in Concessionized 
Department Stores 


By THE EDITORS 





F you were a veteran with only 

a few hundred dollars to invest in 

a small business, would you be 
glad of an opportunity to obtain a 
counter of your own in a department 
store on a concession basis? You 
would not have to face the major prob- 
lem of attracting people into the store, 
for they’d already be there. Your 
capital could be devoted largely to 
the purchase of a stock of suitable mer- 
chandise. 

There have been large department 
stores composed almost entirely of de- 
partments owned by independent con- 
cessionaires, notably Goldbiatt’s, in 
Chicago. Today, most department 
stores own and operate all departments 
themselves, although in some instances 
departments are rented out on a con- 
cession plan. This is especially true 
of book departments. But although 
available concessions in existing stores 
are rare, there is a definite opportunity 
today for new department stores or- 
ganized entirely on the concession 
system. 

ALL-IN-ONE STORE 


The parking problem in shopping 
areas, where virtually all big depart- 
ment stores are located, is the crux 
of this situation. The great success 
of drive-in stores of all kinds, at the 
edge of a city, in easy reach of big 
populations, indicates the solution. 
The drive-in shopping centers are 
now, for the most part, limited to the 
types of businesses usually found in 
neighborhood shopping centers—food 
stores, drug stores, dry cleaning stores, 
barber shops, theaters, ice cream 
stores, restaurants, bowling alleys, etc. 
To do its major shopping, the public 
must still take advantage of the de- 
partment store. A fairly large store, 
located in a typical, thriving drive-in 
business area, could do a substantial 
business. 

A concession -system department 
store may be started by any enter- 
prising business man, his investment 
consisting chiefly of a suitable build- 
ing, with a large parking lot, and a 


2h 


fund for initial advertising. Each con- 
cessionaire may be required to supply 
his own counter, shelving and equip- 
ment, of a standard design—to create 
an -over-all harmony of decoration. 
Each concessionaire will pay rent for 
the space he occupies, and this will 
constitute the chief if not exclusive 
revenue of the store owner. 

Let’s consider a concrete example: 

Here is a one-story building, the 
size of a large garage, perhaps 80’x 





ery, greeting cards, toys, radios, 
gloves, fountain pens, lamps, and every 
other item normally to be found in 
a large store. Those concessionaires 
requiring more than 100 square feet 
would simply pay pro rata for addi- 
tional space needed. But the minimum 
spaces should be available to veterans 
with minimum capital. 

Advertising can be paid for on a 
co-operative basis. The owner of the 
store can organize a co-operative credit 





Concession-system department stores, organized on a 
“municipal market” basis, offer attractive peacetime pros- 
pects, both for the veteran and the man with substantial 
capital. Here’s how they operate 





150’, or a total of 12,000 square 
feet of floor space, 70% of which 
may be utilized for retail concessions, 
the balance being needed for aisle 
space and other purposes. The rental 
space is 8,400 square feet. 

How much space does a small de- 
partment require? If it consists of a 
display counter, and some shelves be- 
hind the counter, 100 square feet is 
ordinarily sufficient. This allows for 
a 10-foot counter and shelves of equal 
length. On this basis, there would be 
room in the store for some 80-odd 
concessions. At $25 a month rent, 
80 departments would bring the store 
owner a gross of $2,000 a month. 

The average department, in terms 
of merchandise, would of necessity be 
broken down. Take housewares, for 
example: One department would not 
offer all the goods normally sold in 
this section, but would specialize in 
certain items. One _ concessionaire 
would handle nothing but cooking 
pots; another, chinaware; a_ third, 
miscellaneous utensils; and so on. 
Various concession opportunities 
would include candy, soft drinks, 
women’s hats, dresses, house aprons, 
blankets, towels, table linen, station- 


system, for charge accounts, each con- 
cessionaire responsible for his own 
accounts, but having the benefit of a 
main credit department to send bills 
and receive payments. 

The prospective originator of such 
a concessionized department _ store 
should line up his concessionaires be 
fore actually erecting the building. 
The method, here, would be to obtain 
an option for a suitable piece of land, 
plus an architect’s sketch of the pro- 
posed building, and a floor plan. 
Local advertising could secure the vet- 
erans who would want to participate 
in the venture, and who would rent 
space immediately, signing a lease and 
paying a deposit to bind the bargain. 
The advertisement would, of course, 
describe the project and list the con 
cessions available. Not until 70% or 
more of the concession space had been 
contracted for would it be necessary 
to go ahead with the project, exercising 
the option and beginning the building. 

The concession contract would, of 
course, specify the design of the coum 
ter and shelving, and clearly outline 
the responsibilities and obligations of 
each party. Each concessionaire, for | 
example, might be required to agree 
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to contribute not less than $5 a month 
for advertising. 

The store’s basement would neces- 
sarily be divided into individual stock 
rooms, the concessionaire being re- 
quired to supply his own shelving and 
lock. The building should afford at 
least one elevator, or manual hoist, 
to facilitate moving heavy merchandise 
from floor to basement. A rear de- 
livery entrance for receiving mer- 
chandise should be included. 

The concessions need not necessarily 
be made available only to veterans, 
but a store with all departments owned 
by veterans would be likely to have 
the public’s enthusiastic co-operation 
from the start. 

The advantage of this system to 
the veteran with very limited capital 
should be obvious, for his overhead 
expenses would be minimized, his op- 
portunity to make good increased. A 
store with as many as 80 departments, 
not unlike a municipal market, is a 
natural attraction to shoppers. Add 
the novelty of the idea, the solution 
of the motorist’s shopping problem, 
the unavoidable publicity, and you 
have the means of attracting large 
numbers of people. 


NOT FOR NOVICES 


It should be understood, however, 
that this is essentially a project for a 
man who has had the experience nec- 
essary for the successful operation of 
a retail store. Anyone who lacks such 
experience himself would be well ad- 
vised to employ a competent manager, 
or to go into business with someone 
with the required background. Capital, 
moreover, should be as ample as pos- 
sible. Entering the business with too 
small an investment may doom it to 
failure from the start. 

Care should also be exercised in 
the granting of concessions; a vet- 
eran or anyone else who wants to go 
into retailing, on however small a 
scale, is likely to succeed only if he 
has had experience, and knows where 
to buy his merchandise at the best 
prices, what to buy and when to buy, 
in addition to many other factors of 
experience involved. A man totally 
lacking in such knowledge will prob- 
ably come to grief. 

There are thousands of veterans 
who have behind them a good deal of 
experience in retailing, but who lack 
sufficient capital to start entire stores 
of their own. The concession plan can 
provide them with opportunities within 
their scope. 
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Color—Production Booster 


By H. S. KAHM 


OLOR engineering, as many com- 
panies have already discovered, 
can not only brighten up your office 
or plant but, properly used, can also 
result in an actual—and substantial— 
boost in production. 
In Detroit, for example, the Greg- 


‘ory Tool & Manufacturing Co. in- 


creased its output 25% merely with a 
new paint job. The company’s ma- 
chines were painted horizon gray, for 
the base, legs and sides, with the 
working areas in “spotlight” buff. 
Switch boxes were colored bright blue 
with red starting handles. The ceiling 
of the shop was painted white, and the. 
walls also, except for the lower five 
feet from the floor up, which were 
done in an “eye-rest” lettuce green. 

Says Mitchell Gregory, head of the 
firm: “With this paint job, the em- 
ployees were more cheerful; eyestrain 
and fatigue were reduced. It helped 
eliminate personal injuries and fos- 
tered better employee-management re- 
lations. And the employees stayed on 
the job. The immediate result was a 
25% increase in production.” 

An even smaller change in color re- 
sulted in a much more spectacular 
result for an Eastern firm that assem- 
bled tiny parts, which the girl workers 
found hard to see. The color of the 
assembly table surface was changed, 
after a color engineer’s analysis, with 
the result that worker productivity shot 
up well over 50%. 


EMOTIONAL APPEAL 


One large mail order firm’s use of 
color also achieved unusual results. It 
had been sending out vast numbers of 
mailing units, each containing a reply 
envelope intended to contain an order. 
No special attention had been given to 
the color of these reply envelopes, but 
when they were changed from black 
and white to a delicate shade of pink 
a surprising thing happened. On the 
next mailing three times as many or- 
ders were returned as before, though 
all factors were the same, with the 
single exception of the color of the 
reply envelope. 

Experiments also show that an ad- 


vertisement in color will puil more 
than double the response of the same 
ad in black and white. Color appeals 
to the emotions, and an emotional ap- 
proach is much stronger than an ap- 
peal to reason. 

If your illumination bill is a large 
item, as in a factory, a repainting job, 
designed by a color engineer, may re- 
duce this cost by a considerable per- 
centage, and at the same time decrease 
or entirely eliminate eye-strain, and 
hazards due to improperly lighted 
areas. A scientific repaint job of this 
type was tried at the Irwin Tool Co. 
plant, Irwin, Pa. Said C. J. Staska, the 
firm’s president: “After the painting, 
and without any further change in 
lighting, the foot-candle readings at 
the critical areas of the machines in- 
creased a minimum-of 15% in some 
areas and a maximum of 40% in 
others.” 


REDUCES WORKER FATIGUE 


A similar result was noted in the 
ofices of a large metal container 
plant, where colors produced such a 
beneficial effect that an employee was 
prompted to say: “We used to get 
along with light that by measurement 
was only 10 foot-candles. Some of us 
now complain when we have to go to 
the far corner to the files, where the 
illumination is the worst but now 
measures 25 foot-candles.” 

An engineered color scheme that 
improves lighting not only diminishes 
worker fatigue but also reduces acci- 
dents. For example, a repaint job 
caused a 40% reduction in the num- 
ber of personal injuries at the Bliss & 
Laughlin, Inc., plant in Buffalo, N. Y. 

The cost of color engineering varies 
greatly, according to the amount of 
study necessary and the size of the 
job, but there’s plenty of evidence 
that, in the long run, it generally more 
than pays for itself. In fact, one large 
Detroit company saved enough money 
in 60 days, through recovery of small 
parts which had been dropped on the 
floor and swept away, to pay for the 
cost of installing an entire new color 
system. 
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= He Does It With Pictures 


By T. C. McCLARY 


AssEN JORDAN- 
oFF, Bulgarian- 
American pres- 
ident of the Jor- 
danoff Corp., is 
probably the 
one man in the 
world to de- 
mand $200,000 
from the Gov- 
ernment just 
for the job of 
turning out a training manual—and 
get away with it! Solidly built, un- 
usually dynamic and outspoken, noth- 
ing floors him. Speak of the formida- 
ble production and technological prob- 
lems with which the technical age 
fronts us and he snorts: “The American 
engineering mind can lick anything. 
We've developed the greatest reservoir 
of creative genius, technical know-how, 
tools and skills ever dreamed. All we 
need is to learn how to use them.” 
Talk about a trip to the moon and 
he’s right with you. No visionary, how- 
ever, he'll immediately transpose the- 
ory into practical terms: “Where’s the 
rocket design? How do you intend to 
train the huge number of workers 
needed in new skills and standardized 
techniques to build the rocket?” 





Assen Jordanoff 


METHODS ARE UNIQUE 


He’s very definite about such mat- 
ters, for that’s where he’d step in with 
the unique visual education technique 
he brought to such a high level during 
the war. Others had been in visual edu- 
cation before him, “But,” he'll tell you, 
without undue modesty, “none of them 
do the job of Jordanoff,” and the 
Army and Navy and the backbone of 
the war industries agree. 

Perhaps the reason is that nobody 
else had Jordanoff’s impregnable au- 
dacity. At the outset of the war, before 
light-distance figures crept into pur- 
chasing order calculations, nobody else 
had the downright gall to face a board 
of colonels and generals and tell them 





T. C. McCrary has long been a regular 
contributor to Forses. 


a training and repair manual would 
cost $200,000. “Before printing costs,” 
he added, as they gaped at him. 

Two hundred thousand dollars for 
a book? They thought he was crazy. 
Most of them walked out. But some 
stayed, whether from interest or shock 
—he still doesn’t know which. The re- 
sult was that 150,000 corn green kids, 
many of whom had never so much as 
taken apart a bicycle brake, were 
turned into skilled aviation and radar 
mechanics in jig time. Jordanoff’s B-29 
manual did the trick in five months, 
whereas the toughest cram course 


‘previously evolved had required 18. 


Equally as important, Jordanoff’s sys- 








switched from one job to another with 
no more comparative difficulty than 
switching machines. In the engineer. 
ing, drafting and production fields we 
proved that when the automobile in. 
dustry turned to aviation during the 
war. The same workman who can make 
lipstick can make tractors.” 

There are more than 200 Jordanoff 
wartime training manuals—manuals on 
the B-29, the 15,000-ton submarine, the 
little flat-tops, the Norden bombsight, 
the Sperry Gyroscope, radar—all of it 
top-drawer, all of it dealing with the 
most complex mechanisms ever de- 
vised, and all of it so simplified that 
any normal boy of 16 could study 












A picture is worth a thousand words, says Assen Jordanott— 
provided it’s the right picture. His knack for creating it is 
revolutionizing employee training methods 





tem was able to create mechanical in- 
terest and desire to study in types of 
students who ordinarily would have 
washed out from boredom with the 
usual technical nomenclature. 

The secret? “Research,” he says, 
instantly. “Not just any picture to take 
the place of a thousand words, but the 
right picture, the simple thought, even 
though it might be the crystallization 
of weeks of involved and complex 
study. You know, to understand half 
the technical stuff that’s written, you’ve 
got to know more than the fellow who 
wrote it. Look at the dictionary defini- 
tion of a bird,” he snorted. ‘A feath- 
ered vertebrate.’ Now who in the devil 
would know what that was if they 
didn’t know to begin with? 

“That’s just about the way we've 
been trying to teach and train workers 
in highly complex skills, and one of the 
chief reasons there’s such heavy labor 
turnover during training periods. It’s 
also the reason every production chief 
has an instinctive horror of changing 
machines, type of product or produc- 
tion methods. But there’s actually no 
reason why skilled workers can’t be 


them and get a fair understanding of 
assembly, workings and purpose. In 
fact, there are more than a few cases 
where, with no knowledge other than 
the manual, men totally unacquainted 
with mechanisms were able to make re- 
pairs; and it’s one of Jordanoff’s prides 
that, where necessary, even Chinese 
and Pacific island mechanics could un- 
derstand the manuals sufficiently well 
to repair and adjust the most complex 
features of Flying Forts. 

“Our visual technique has developed 
from a few simple considerations,” he 
points out. “First, consider this: How 
many times have you forgotten a man’s 
name when you remembered his face 
instantly? Second, how many times 
have you said something which seemed 
very clear and simple to you and yet 
been misunderstood? We forget some 
of what we hear, and we give slightly 
different interpretations to what we 
say, but few people ever forget the 
object they have seen. 

“The next consideration was that not 
all people are interested in the task 
fate has assigned them. Probably 60% 
of our young people have no very con- 
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crete idea of what they want to do. 
They take the first job that comes 
along. Those with ambition and apti- 
tude, perhaps, get to the top. The rest 
just get along. But in a good many 
cases we can bring out ambition and 
aptitude simply by proper education 
and training. And if you can get the 
untrained employee interested in his 
work, you get higher efficiency at lower 
cost, and cut the training time as much 
as three-quarters.” 

Those factors are the broad basis 
upon which Assen Jordanoff built his 
technique, and they’re very personal to 
him. For one thing, he was crazy about 
aviation himself, but he simply could 
not wade through dry technical books. 
That inspired him to write his own 
first book, “How To FLy,” a story he 
told almost entirely in pictures, to 
which he fitted a running text of sim- 
ple language afterward. The publishers 
thought the book would go well with 
boys of 10 to 16. It sold 150,000 
copies — most of them to men and 
women who already had their wings! 

That put the bug in Jordanoff and 
he wrote four more books, presenting 
dry facts in an. unorthodox but inter- 
esting visual technique. He explained 
carburetion with Gremlin cartoons, 
and when he wanted to emphasize a 
point in a picture, he sometimes ex- 
panded it completely out of proportion. 
He showed with A-B-C simplicity how 
to perform maneuvers step-by-step.. He 
not only demonstrated how to do it 
properly, but showed the wrong things 
that might be done in the process. 





Designs that even a boy can follow 


In 1937, the Kollsman Instrument 
Co. found that aviation and marine 
transport were spreading its highly 
delicate instruments all over the globe. 
Business was good, but it was giving 
them a fierce headache. In few places 
around the world were there techni- 
cians able to repair and adjust these 
instruments, and a transport plane due 
out on schedule couldn’t wait for a re- 
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placement and technician to be sent out 
from the States. There was the addi- 
tional problem that even if a readily 
understandable repair manual could be 
produced, it would require translation 
into 15 different languages, with all 
the slight differences of meaning which 
translation usually produces. 

Nevertheless, that very expensive 
and highly unsatisfactory method ap- 
peared the only way, so Kollsman 
called in technical publishers. Assen 
Jordanoff says, with a twinkle, that he 
wasn’t really called in; he just heard 
about it and went. It was a big job; 
one publisher even flew in a transla- 
tion expert from the Orient to work 
out a dummy. Jordanoff didn’t have 
that kind of money. In fact, he didn’t 
have an organization.’ This was his 
first attempt to enter the technical pub- 
lishing field. His friends told him it 
was a hopeless proposition, but Jor- 
danoff plunged into it single-handed. 
Soon, he turned up with a repair man- 
ual understandable in all 15 languages. 
It was almost entirely illustrations. 

The Kollsman manual was a success, 
a matter which the trade did not fully 
understand, since illustrations had, of 
course, been used for some time and 
hadn’t always accomplished the desired 
end. 

SHOWS EVERY DETAIL 


‘ “They’re still doing it that way, 
though, and still not understanding,” 
Jordanoff points out now. He tossed 
over an advertising instruction book 
for a vacuum cleaner. “There’s an ex- 
ample,” he said. “That’s supposed to 
be for housewives to study so they can 
make minor adjustments and repairs 
themselves. Could’ you look at that and 
then take apart and reassemble a ma- 
chine?” 

The booklet showed the correct order 
of taking the vacuum cleaner apart, but 
it failed to show how to reach the 
screws. In contrast, Jordanoff’s man- 
ual on the B-29, the most complex 
mechanism ever assembled, shows in 
detail every rivet, every seam, every 
movement of hand or tool which might 
be required in assembly. Jordanoff 
engineers took apart and put together 
a B-29 three times to be sure of that; 
then, for good measure, they had green 
mechanics do it while they studied 
them and caught the points at which 
they fell in doubt or error. 

That kind of research costs real 
money, but Assen Jordanoff contends 
that it’s worth it in the money it saves. 
What’s the sense, he asks, of a manu- 


facturer spending a million dollars on 
machinery and then losing a quarter 
of its potential life due to operators 
who don’t fully understand it, when a 
few extra thousand dollars for proper 
visual training would teach perfect 
knowledge of its operation? 


SELLING WITH PICTURES 


“Or take an altogether different 
case,” he continued. “Take a sales 
problem. There’s an American manu- 
facturer who makes the finest, but also 
the most ‘expensive machinery of its 
type in the world. From the standpoint 
of efficiency, production, repair, opera- 
tion costs, etc., it more than compen- 
sates for its higher cost, but the manu- 
facturer had one heck of a job selling 
that idea to factory bosses. They re- 
garded it as they would a beautiful but 
expensive watch — admittedly more 
perfect, but they could still buy a 
cheaper watch that kept good time. 

“Now, oddly enough,” Jordanoff 
chuckled, “they had already tried to 
present their sales message visually 
and it had failed to click. It had been 
done in a rather off-hand manner be- 
tween the sales manager and advertis- 
ing agency. When we were called in we 
went out with the installation and re- 
pair crews; we sent skilled technicians 
and operators and production engi- 
neers out to talk with companies using 
the equipment. We got right down to 
the grass roots of all sales—what saves 
or produces an extra dollar. When we 
learned that, we had our story. We 
then set to work telling it in pictures. 
In one minute, literally, a potential 
customer can glance through the bro- 
chure we produced and see precisely 
how buying the more expensive ma- 
chinery will benefit him.” 

That’s the foundation of the Jor- 
danoff technique. There’s nothing Jor- 
danoff won’t consider if it has visual 
impact, interest and meaning. Jordan- 
off manuals are chiefly picture books, 
but every imaginable kind of picture 
—photos, blueprints, line drawings to 
precise scales, exaggerated blow-ups of 
one part of a movement, projections in 
scale and out of scale, abstract distor- 
tions, multi-colored isometric cut- 
aways, airbrush work, conceptional 
drawings that would tax Jules Verne, 
transparencies, cut-outs, pop-ups, car- 
toons — anything and everything that 
shows where, how and why a mecha- 
nism operates, or is assembled, or pre- 
sents a sales point of method or mes- 
sage to the eye. 

{Continued on page 32} 
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WORLD PRESS DIGEST 








EVERY 


ON THIS PAGE, 
FORBES PRESENTS THE MOST PER- 
TINENT COMMENTS OF FOREIGN 
NEWSPAPERS ABOUT AMERICAN 


ISSUE, 


BUSINESS AND THE AMERICAN 


WAY OF LIFE. 


HE following comments reveal 

two diametrically opposite views 

of America’s motives at the pre- 
liminary Paris Peace Conference: 


“The issue of Italian reparations 
. . . shed a brilliant light on the real 
aims of the . . . American solicitude 
for the welfare of Italy and the assur- 
ance of its insolvency. The Anglo- 
Saxon powers, who have taken out of 
Italy assets many times the proposed 
sum of the reparations, now demand 
. . . full compensation from this coun- 
try for damages inflicted on the prop- 
erty of American . . . firms, even if 
the property was ruined by Allied avi- 
ation itself. . . . The proposals will 
place the country in the clutches of 
American and English capital.”— 
Izvestia, Moscow, Russia. (Commu- 
nist. ) 


“In the conferences on the peace 
treaty, assisting Byrnes, the U. S. Sec- 
retary of State, will be two Senators, 
each representative of the two great 
political parties in the U.S. . . . a mat- 
ter worth noting because it is so diffi- 
cult to get concerted action in democ- 
racies. .. . The U. S. is not seeking 
in ihe peace treaties . . . either terri- 
tories or special privileges of any sort 
for itself. If there is any nation at the 
Paris conference with a complete ab- 
sence of self-interest, that nation is the 
United States of America.”—El Pais, 
Havana, Cuba. (Liberal.) 


America’s wary emergence into the 
troubled sea of world politics is arous- 
ing speculation as to its eventual out- 
come: 


“Tt is little more than a quarter of 
a century since the U. S. resolved to 
turn its back on Europe . . . while in 
its own backyard it successively culti- 


‘% America —Through 
“ Foreign Eyes 


vated boom and depression. As late as 
1933. even a Franklin Roosevelt 
showed no hesitation in breaking up 
the World Economic Conference in 
London. The consequences of Ameri- 
can isolationism are written large in 
history. . . . Under the pressure of 
events, informed America has come to 
recognize that the U. S. cannot evade 
responsibilities that accompany power. 
Nevertheless . . . American attitude to- 
wards foreign responsibilities exhibits 


999 


what sociologists call ‘a cultural lag’. 
—The Times, London, England. (Con- 


servative. ) 


“There are interests in the U. S. 
which urge that their country should 
stay strictly neutral in the contest for 
power and influence between the Brit- 
ish Empire and the Russian Empire, 
but the fact is that Britain’s lifeline is 
also America’s lifeline. . . . At the pres- 
ent time the wiser heads in Washing- 
ton are not forgetting it. It is also 
realized that a strong British Empire 
is still essential.’"—Vancouver Sun, 
Vancouver, Canada. (Independent 


Liberal. ) 


It is now becoming a conviction 
abroad that inflationary trends can no 
longer be held in check in the U. S.: 


“The U. S. A. today constitutes a 
typical example of that type of infla- 
tion which works its way slowly for- 
ward through wage raises, price in- 
creases, and wage raises again. Noth- 
ing will halt this movement until the 


Statin Has a NIGHTMARE 





From L’/llustre, Lausanne, Switzerland 





money surplus is absorbed by a great- 
er goods production and turnover. If 
one attempts to cut down the earnings 
of business the effect will not be a less. 
ening of inflation pressure, but re- 
duced production and greater infla- 
tion.”—Morgenbladet, Oslo, Norway. 
(Conservative. ) 


“Demands of industry generally in 
the U. S. . . . far either free markets 
or higher prices . . . have reminded 
many people of the old query: ‘What 
happens when an irresistible force 
meets an immovable object?’ .. . 
There was a time when the OPA had 
apparently solid ground for the belief 
that the price line could be held. But 
a long series of wage increases and 
consequently rising prices has made 
attempts to keep costs down so difficult 
as to shift the pressure.”—The Globe 
and Mail, Toronto, Canada. (Conser- 
vative. ) 


Foreigners never tire of psychoana- 
lyzing Uncle Sam’s national character, 
generally, it must be confessed, with 
unflattering results: 


“The United States and Russia are 
vast self-contained empires, strongly 
inclined to draw back into their shells 
and too often viewing the world with 
distorted suspicion. . . . Both the Rus- 
sians and the Americans are apt to be- 
come the slaves of dogma. . . . Many 
Americans have almost as crude an 
affection for ‘revolution’ (outside the 
U. S., of course) as have the Russians; 
anything less than ‘independence,’ even 
if it be the independence of a pauper, 
is somebody else’s imperialism.”— 
Manchester Guardian, Manchester, 


England. (Liberal.) 


“The American character is mer- 
curial and like a barometer, subject to 
frequent and unexpected changes. To- 
day the country may be unruffled and 
calm but there is no way of predicting 
its temper tomorrow.”—Le Monde, 
Paris, France. (Independent Progres- 
sive. ) 
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THE UNIONS SPEAK 


Behind the Labor Scene 


ORBES digests all labor publica- 
- prweaden circulation approaches 
20,000,000—and_ regularly presents 
typical extracts, without comment. 


“ELECTION SIDELIGHTS" 


From the Cleveland Union Leader 
(CIO) : 

ELECTION SIDELIGHTS: Voter in 
Ward 30—a 21-year-old youngster 
casting her first ballot—was asked by 
a booth worker, “Democratic or Re- 
publican?” A little surprised and wide- 
eyed the lady citizen said, “Oh, neither 
—PAC!” The official gave her a Dem- 
ocratic ballot. 

Another woman, indignant, called 
the office of the Cleveland Industrial 
Union Council on election day to re- 
port a booth official who, she said, 
“refused to give me a PAC ballot.” 
She said that they had just Democratic 
and Republican. The Council office 
advised her to get a Democratic ballot 
and vote the PAC slate, which she 
promised to do, with thanks. 


“BUSINESS CROOKEDNESS"” 


From Gulf 
(CIO) : 

Business crookedness is rule and 
not exception. Honesty and hard work 
may have been the secrets of success 
for Horatio Alger’s heroes, but many 
modern business men have other 
methods. More than four out of five 


Coast News Digest 


Time TO ReE-TIRE 
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Southern workers need organization just 
as much as workers in other sections need 
to have the South organized. 

From CIO News 
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retail stores sell meat at above-ceiling 
prices. That was reported by the Amer- 
ican Meat Institute. The Institute said 
this cheating costs consumers $1,250,- 
000,000 a year. 

The black market in nylon hosiery 
has reached such proportions that the 
Dept. of Justice announced it has be- 
gun a nationwide drive against nylon 
“bootleggers” and “price chiselers.” 


. . . The OPA reported a “sharp in- 


crease” in used car sales in Washing- 
ton at illegally high prices. 


“IMITATING BIG BUSINESS" 


From the Chicago Union Leader 
(AFL): 

You hear quite a lot about the un- 
reasonableness of labor these days, of 
advancing wage scales and other con- 
ditions of employment, cost of living, 
inflation, etc., but you “ain’t heard 
nothing yet.” There is among employ- 
ers and business men almost universal 
condemnation of labor union “royal- 
ties” and other new concessions now 
being demanded. But you hear noth- 
ing about business royalties, chiefly 
because business controls your sources 
of information, both printed and on 
the air. The only real information you 
can expect will be in a labor news- 
paper.... 

It all comes back to the fact that 
labor, in demanding some of the 
gravy, is merely imitating the methods 
of big business. 


“LABOR'S GAINS” 


From the Buffalo Union Leader 
(CIO) : 

Organized labor’s gains during the 
war are reflected sharply in a study 
by the Dept. of Labor showing that 
in 1945, of all manufacturing workers, 
87% enjoyed protection ranging from 


maintenance of union membership to 


the closed shop. 


“MISSISSIPP] REPUBLICAN" 


From the I/nternational Teamster 
(AFL; circulation 437,276) : 

The Republican party went possum 
hunting in, the South for its new na- 
tional chairman and turned up with 
Brazilla Carroll Reece of Tennessee, 
an anti-labor, isolationist Congressman 
who is the president of three banks. . .. 


Reece is branded as the stooge of Sen- 
ator Taft of Ohio, which seems logical 
because his record is more reactionary 
than Taft’s—a big point in his favor 
from a Republican perspective. 

It is with such a torch that the Re- 
publican party proposes to light the 
path of liberalism in this year’s con- 
gressional elections. It is with such 
leadership that it proposes to defeat 


“Don’t struggle so. Let me help you.” 
From The Hatworker (AFL) 


President Truman, the Missouri Dem- 
ocrat, in 1948. With whom? A Missis- 
sippi Republican? 


""THE NAM ‘LINE’™ 


From CIO News (circulation, 400,- 
000) : 

The “line” of the NAM runs some- 
thing like this: 

“So you can’t buy a shirt, or a car, 
or a radio? Know why? It’s because. 
of price control; because we-uns can’t 
make enough profit out of selling to 
you-uns. The remedy? Abolish OPA 
and take the lid off prices.” 

Goods are being kept from the 
market, in a squeeze-play to end price 
control and to make a killing through 
higher prices. If price control is abol- 
ished, corporations will still keep 
goods off the market waiting for high- 
er and yet higher prices. 








Electric 
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THREE TIMES 
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¢ EQUIPPED WITH 
50 FEET OF 
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NEW, easy to set up, Kasson Electric 
Bar-B-Q fits most indoor and outdoor fire- 
places. It's sturdy, all metal, adjustable 
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NEW (DES 


...in Materials, Air Conditioning, Heating, 
Insulation, Metals, Housing, Plastics 


INSULATING BOARD 


A quarter’s worth of glue is the 
principal raw material required to 


make a cubic foot of “Foamboard,” 


recently developed product of Foster 
D. Snell, Inc. This versatile board 
weighs from one to three pounds per 
cubic foot, ranks high among commer- 
cial heat insulations. It’s odorless, can 
be cut with a knife, sawed and other- 
wise shaped, and will absorb liquids 
when immersed. It’s alsc said to be 
resistant to all destructive agencies. 


MODERN COVERALL 


No, he’s not garbed 
for a_ stratospheric 
flight; he’s merely 
dressed in the latest 
industrial garb, styled 
by Benson and Asso- 
ciates. This coverall, 
made by U. S. Rubber 
Co. from buff-colored 
neoprene impregnated 
airplane cloth, is in- 
tended for use when 
working in the ‘pres- 
ence of chemicals, oils 
or grease. Complete 
with an attached hood, 
it protects the worker from neck to 
shoe-tops. This lightweight garment 
does not readily discolor, is easily 
cleaned with soap and water. 


BETTER METALS 


Longer life for metals is the prom- 
ise of a low-cost rust-proofing tech- 
nique for steel and galvanized steel. A 
research process of Calgon, Inc., it 
protects metal during the manufactur- 
ing stages, permits a tighter bond with 
paints, thus giving it longer life 
through greatly enhanced corrosion 
resistance. Basis of this chemical proc- 
ess is a flexible, glassy metal phos- 
phate coating, so plastic that it will 
bend with the steel or permit die- 
stamping without harm to the coating. 


CHIMNEYLESS FURNACE 


Industrial heating principles, incor- 
porated in a domestic unit by the 
Norge-Heat Division of Borg-Warner, 
have resulted in the production of a 





“chimneyless” furnace, which also fil- 
ters and humidifies the heated air, 
Technically known as a vacuum-draft 
oil-burning furnace, it eliminates the 
need for the standard chimney as a 
draft-creating device. It’s so designed 
as to create its own draft through use 
of a suction fan which pulls, rather 
than pushes, air through the combus- 
tion chamber. Tests reveal more fuel 
economy, uniformity cf temperature, 


“TOWEL” FOR PIPES? 


Mystik Adhesive Products has come 
out with a patented insulation said to 
stop sweating and dripping from cold 
water pipes easily and quickly. It per- 
manently prevents condensation under 
warm, humid conditions by forming a 
sheath-like jacket around the pipe; and 
it’s easily applied—no tool other than a 
pair of scissors is needed. It can also 
be used for air ducts and tanks. 


PORTABLE AIR CONDITIONER 


Designed for use in home or office 
by the Modern Equipment Co., this 
smart looking humidifier eliminates use 
of fan or other moving parts. Featur- 
ing a unique method of vaporizing 
water which creates a high vapor pres- 





sure for rapid circulation of the hu- 
midified air, it produces a mist so fine 
that it readily passes through a sheet 
of newspaper. At the same time, water 
in the cabinet remains substantially at 
room temperature, resulting in greater 
comfort, lower temperature during the 
heating season. Self-contained, the unit 
involves no installation problem. You 
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simply fill the receptacle with water, 
plug in to a convenient outlet and turn 
on the switch. 


GLASS HOUSE 


This portable glass and aluminum 
housing unit can be erected in two 
hours, was developed by the James 
Manufacturing Co. as one answer to 
the emergency housing problem. Walls 
and roof are composed of blanket-like 
sections consisting of an inner and 
outer surface of coated fiberglass fab- 





ric, and are supported by an aluminum 
framework. Adapted from the original 
used by the Army Air Force, the house 
is said to provide heat insulation as 
well as being sound absorbent. 


MAINTENANCE SHORT-CUT 


A new era of economical and satis- 
factory repair and maintenance may be 
introduced by Econite’s plastic filler. 
This product is a tough, jar-resistant 
resinous plastic with wear-life claimed 
to equal that of the material to which 
it is bonded. It can be used wherever 
dents, cracks, scratches or holes in 
metal, wood, tile or plastic require 
filling flush with the surface. Easily 
applied with a glazing or putty knife, 
it does not lose adhesion with age, re- 
quires only a clean, dry surface. Orig- 
inally designed for use in automobile 
and truck body repair, it’s reported to 
give equal satisfaction in miscellaneous 
general repair work or finishing oper- 
ations. 


COINED ENTERTAINMENT 


A coin-operated radio for hotel 
rooms is another entertainment device 
now being offered to the public. Simi- 
lar in appearance to late-model table 
radio receivers, the major difference 
consists of a coin mechanism on the 
top of the set. An electric timing device 
determines playing time. Coin-operated 
phonographs are also making their 
bow. The Aireon Corp.’s “electric 
Phonograph” is a 24-record machine 
having alternative local or remote con- 


trol, as well as a noise monitoring 
device. 
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just 1000 new telephone lines. 


It takes time to make them and 
a lot of time to put them in. 
But we’re hustling right along 
with the job. 


We’ve made a dent in the 
pile of orders where the prin- 
cipal shortage was a telephone 


instrument. Most of the longer 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


WEAVER OF SPEECH... This photograph shows the 
wiring of a switchboard. After the switchboard is made, there 
is the further job of fitting it into the telephone system. It 
takes thousands of man hours to install a switchboard for 
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waits are where switchboards 
and new telephone buildings are 
needed. 


You can be sure of this: 
We're putting everything we 
have into getting telephone ser- 
vice back to normal. And then 


making it better than ever. 
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When my friend, B. C. Forbes, 
started his magazine in New 
York 29 years ago, the first 
sentence of his first editorial 
was—“Business was  origi- 
nated to produce happiness, 
not to pile up millions.” Too 
often we forget that, but he 
was. right.—EFFIcIENCyY Mac- 
AZINE (London). 
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He Does It With 
Pictures 


(Continued from page 27) 


Recently, the company has gone in 
for motion pictures and slide films for 
employee training campaigns, using 
presentation so unorthodox that a roar 
of humor is likely to break forth dur- 
ing, say, the explanation of some seem- 
ingly dull matter, such as the function 
and operation of a carburetor. 

“Basically, any type of our visual 
education is the same,” says Jordanoff. 
“First, we find out completely what a 
mechanism or type of training or 
problem is all about; then we set out 
to present it as simply and interest- 
ingly as possible by visual means. Our 
problem is to avoid boring the ob- 
server with tedious and dry technical 
data, and to bring home to him the 
full implication of what he sees. 

“For example, you might think a 
Board of Directors would be intimately 
acquainted with the smallest aspect of 
their company which affected earnings 
and profits. Well, we recently made a 
series of charts to illustrate the confi- 
dential report to the annual board 
meeting. Later, one of the directors 


told us it was the first time in 20 years 
he had actually understood how the 
fluctuation of a certain bookkeeping 
item operated. He had probably had it 
explained a dozen times, but it had 
never been clear to him until he had 
actually seen it. 

“However, at this point, visual pre- 
sentation is essentially a training and 
a sales tool. I'd say it’s the missing 
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If the normal, active, well- 
established processes of enter- 
prise and production are bent 
and burred by the violent im- 
pingement of Utopian Social- 
ist schemes, we are on the 
road, and a direct and short 
road, to financial bankruptcy 
and economic collapse, the in- 
exorable effect of which will 
be an immense decline in our 
present standard of living 
and the final and fatal loss of 
our world position, by which 
alone we can keep ourselves 
alive—WinsTton CHURCHILL. 
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tool of modern industrial society. It 
has been one of the very great aids in 
making clear the operation and under. 
standing of that highly complex mech. 
anism, radar. In the case of an 
enormous undertaking, something such 
as Boulder Dam, for instance, it would 
be the only means by which all of the 
various expert engineers could know 
at a glance what other divisions were 
doing and what they might be up 
against, without wading through 14. 
000 blueprints and calling endless con- 
ferences.” 

“The B-29 contained more than a 
million separate parts. Would any 
peacetime job be as complex,” Mr. 
Jordanoff? 

He laughed. “That’s nothing com. 
pared to a machine I’d like to do a 
manual about — the human body. 
Everything known to date could be 
compiled into one set of manuals tell- 
ing a story that would require 300 
years of uninterrupted reading to 
gather. Such a group of manuals 
could really explain the complicated 
workings of the body to fledgling 
doctors.” He grinned _ infectiously. 
“More than that, he wouldn’t have to 
know Latin.” 
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Should Overcome Obstacles 


DrasTICc re-casting of our statutes governing labor 
has become imperative. 

Never in history, in any democratic nation, has 
the fate of millions and millions of people been 
subjected to a private citizen. 

Responsibility for the convulsions into which 
this nation has been thrown is not attributable to 
a John L. Lewis: it is attributable to the uncon- 
scionable obsequiousness of the New Deal Admin- 
istration, its willingness, eagerness, to surrender 
the long-cherished rights of American citizens in 
order to buy votes. 

We are reaping what the New Deal sowed. 

It is unthinkable that Congress will thwart uni- 
versally-rising public resentment against labor- 
dictated demoralization, unemployment, chaos. 
After all, unioneers do not outnumber all the other 
people throughout this land. 


President Truman has followed in the foot- 
steps of President Roosevelt in currying favor 
with organized labor, regardles of the economic, 
national consequences. 

But how much longer will the American people 
submit to being kicked around by swelled-headed 
labor leaders heretofore held in awe by Washing- 
ton and encouraged to become unfettered dic- 
tators, regardless of whatever disaster they may 
choose to inflict upon the American people? 

How far Congress will or will not go in enact- 
ing effective regulatory legislation isn’t clear at 
this writing. But November should establish 
whether we are determined to be “the land of the 
free” or whether we are prepared to surrender 
our Constitutional rights and subject ourselves to 
autocracy dispensed by Napoleonic labor leaders. 

My confident belief is that, just as the Ameri- 
can people unhorsed overweening capitalistic 
leaders, they will unhorse overweening labor 
leaders. 

Surely we haven’t lost all our self-respect. 
Surely we will not supinely consent to being 
ground under the heel of any Hitler or Hitlers, 
labor or other. 

This writer has consistently voiced the belief 
that stocks would reach long-time new average 
heights this year. That has already eventuated, 


despite crucial strikes and other uncertainties at 
home, despite failure to achieve UN co-operation. 

The prospect is that stocks will again reach new 
heights. 

Inflation, already under way, will unquestion- 
ably continue. Only airy theorists such as still 
abound at Washington could reason that wages 
could be very substantially increased without 
bringing any increase in prices. As the National 
City Bank of N. Y. aptly observes: 

The workings of inflation are plain. The whole- 
sale price index of the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics rose only 2.3 per cent during all of 1945 and 
from the end of November until early February this 
year the trend was sideways. Since then, however, 
over a period of eleven weeks the index has risen at 
a rate of 12 per cent per year while in the four weeks 
ended April 20 the rate of increase was 15 per cent 
per year. 

Further rises are in prospect. The general view is 
that settlement of the coal strike will result in an 
increase of 30 to 50 cents per ton in the price of 
soft coal. The railroads, faced with retroactive wage 
increases of at least 16c an hour and possibly more, 
have applied’ for a 25 per cent increase in freight 
rates. These increases—like those following other 
wage raises—are necessary to sustain production and 
transportation, but both higher coal and higher 
freight rates will add to industrial costs and must 
affcct prices. 

Other influences conducive to higher quotations 
for stocks exist: Accumulated savings are beyond 
all precedent. So is pent-up demand. Reconver- 
sion is all but completed. Labor is becoming more 
plentiful. Equipment, tools, construction are 
steadily becoming available. The Government ex- 
presses determination to keep money cheap; 
therefore, income yields on bonds are likely to 
remain low. The settlement of strikes in basic 
industries should pave the way for greatly ex- 
panded production, sales. Prospective changes in 
taxation cannot but inure to the benefit of stock- 
holders, now doubly taxed. 

True, trouble galore abounds domestically and 
internationally. 

But, as the strongest, wealthiest nation on earth, 
we should prove capable of overcoming all ob- 





STOCK TRADING 





ANY people derive comfort 

from the thought that they 

never speculate or gamble in 
stocks, but only invest. Investment 
has for them a connotation of safety, 
dignity, and high morality which they 
deny to speculation and gambling. 

Numerous are the academic defini- 
tions of speculation, investment and 
gambling. Most of them are framed 
around three differentiating factors: 

1. What is the motive of the buyer? 
The investor presumably buys to pro- 
cure an annual return, whereas the 
others buy for appreciation. 

2. What type of security is bought 
—high-grade or low-grade? The in- 
vestor buys high-grade securities, the 
others low-grade. 

3. How long is the security held? 
The investor holds for the long term, 
the speculator for the short term. 

None of these characteristics goes to 
the heart of our desire when we put 
money into the stock market under 
the most careful conditions. Very few 
of these definitions are concerned with 
when, in the stock market cycle, the 
purchase or sale is made. 

Yet obviously the timing factor is 
of central importance. 

It is small comfort to know that 
Woolworth is a company of unques- 
tionable caliber and stability, that we 
intend to invest in it, and that we in- 
tend to hold it for the long run, if we 
bought the stock at the 1936-1937 
stock market top of 70 and then saw 
it at lower prices for so many years 
thereafter. The speculator who bought 
marginal penny stocks at the bottom 
of the April, 1942, break was operet- 
ing with greater safety, as it turned 
out, despite the low quality of the 
stocks he bought. And even if the 
highest-grade $1,000 bond brings 
$1,000 in the open market five or 10 
years later, there is still the specula- 
tive risk that the purchasing power of 
the dollar may have changed, as for 





JosepH MINDELL, industry analyst and stock 
market technician, is economist for a lead- 
ing Stock Exchange firm. 
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example from 1940 to 1946. Dollars 


in the bank suffer the same hazard. 
The motive for buying for invest- 
ment is only a private subjective wish 
unless it is translated into a concrete 
procedure which provides the realiza- 
tion of specific goals with a high level 
of probability. Operationally, the mo- 
tivation is ineffective unless it is ex- 
pressed in practice with some depend- 
able probability relationship between 
the desire and the steps taken to 
realize the desire. No type of security 
can guarantee safety, as many people 
learned sorrowfully while holding 
what appeared to be high-grade bonds 
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IV. Speculation, Investment and Gambling 


By JOSEPH MINDELL 


As Winthrop W. Aldrich once said: 
“The difference between speculation 
and gambling is that in gambling ar. 
tificial and unnecessary risks are 
created, whereas in speculation the 
risks already exist and the question is 
simply who shall bear them.” Gam. 
bling is a far cry from the carefully. 
planned research and scientific pro- 
cedure which underlie the best specu- 
lative practice. The gambler plays 
rumors, tips and hunches which should 
not have any but a negative role in 
the speculator’s program. 

Speculation is a reasoned anticipa- 
tion of future conditions. It does not 





There are no completely safe investments, says the author. 
At its worst, investment is speculation in an involuntary 
form: at its best, it is speculation carefully planned 





and preferred stocks during the 1929 
and 1937 declines. Nor can the seem- 
ingly impregnable position of a cor- 
poration guarantee safety. 

No investment ever remains static. 

Within the highly competitive sec- 
tions of our economy new threats to 
the positions of our great corporations 
are constantly bred. Think of the 
Canal and Toll Bridge securities in 
the early days of American history. 
Think of our Street Railway stocks of 
a later day. Although they were rated 
as safe investments in their day, they 
proved to be speculations, and rather 
unfortunate ones at that. The growth 
of our railways and automobiles de- 
stroyed their investment stability. 
There are no set rules for establishing 
which securities are investments and 
which are speculations. Only constant 
examination and vigilance, against a 
background of knowledge, can enable 
one to decrease the risks which are 
inherent in all forms of ownership. 

Speculation is not the same as gam- 
bling and the two should never be 


confused. 


rely upon hearsey. It attempts to or- 
ganize the relevant knowledge as a 
support for judgments. It is as legiti- 
mate and moral as any other form of 
risk-taking business activity. 

So many unwholesome notions are 
called forth by the term “speculation” 
that very few people deliberately call 
themselves speculators. Bernard Ba- 
ruch is one of the rare exceptions. Yet 
no one thinks the farmer is being 
reckless or taking unusual risks when 
he plants more wheat than corn be- 
cause he expects a rise in the price of 
wheat and a decline in the price of 
corn. Nevertheless the farmer is spec- 
ulating on future price changes just 
as we do when we buy and sell stocks. 
The whole fabric of our economy is 
shot through with speculation. When 
the humble newsdealer takes more 
copies of one newspaper than another, 
he is speculating on the demand. He, 
too, is engaged in a risk-taking busi- 
ness activity. When any company ac- 
cepts a contract it is assuming risks. 
By carrying an inventory, it is specu- 
lating on prices. Think of the specula- 
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tion involved in a woman’s hat de- 

partment when the bird’s nest style is 
carried past its season! 

The companies that provide our 

bread are typical. Bread is one of our 

basic necessities and normally you 

a wouldn’t think of the flour millers as 

speculators. Yet their inventories are 

usually so large, and the price of 

wheat is so changeable, that they have 

LL to hedge their positions in the Chicago 

Wheat Pit. In this case, it is clear that 

speculation serves a useful economic 














they could hedge their raw material 
purchases. And se the public buys its 
basic food at a price which is very 
stable. 

The speculator, when he is well in- 
formed and able to bear the risk, pro- 
vides a useful social service for which 
he is entitled to compensation. He 
provides funds for new enterprises, 
for new industries. He bears a risk 
which others are unwilling to shoulder. 
He brings his knowledge, skill and 
courage into play when the stock mar- 


cessive optimism, thereby benefiting 
all investors. Since speculation is in- 
evitable in all business enterprise, as 
it is in life in general, the important 
thing is to determine on how sound 
a knowledge and technique we can 
base our speculative practice. Specu- 
lation is inevitable. But we can turn 
it to profit. 

To improve our probability of prof- 
it we must examine and improve our 
trading procedures, examine our prej- 
udices, the old wives’ tales of the mar- 
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sidered on its own merits. We do believe, however, 
that it’s sound common sense under present conditions 
to build up Stable-Value Reserves. In this way you 
can “cushion” a possible decline in common stocks. . 
and create a reservoir of buying power to purchase 
stocks when and if they become available at attractive 
prices. bs 

To assist you in operating a sound, balanced pro- 
gram, we offer Babson’s Personal Investment Service. 
You'll be surprised how little it costs to obtain this 
exclusive plan of day-by-day, personal investment 
supervision. Use the coupon below to obtain your copy 
of our folder: “This Time You Can Avoid Being 
‘Sick in Bed with Common Stocks’.” Your inquiry in- 
volves no obligation. 


BABSON’S REPORTS 


Incorporated 
WELLESLEY HILLS 82, MASSACHUSETTS 


The oldest investment advisory service in the field. 
Founded over 42 years ago. Incorporated in 1933. 





. Investment of New Money. 


. The Famous Babsonchart, 


1 
y 
3 
4 
5. Foresighted Personal Advices, 
6 
ae Informative Weekly Letters, 
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- 42 Years Experience, 
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BABSON’S REPORTS, Incorporated 
Wellesley Hills 82, Massachusetts 
Div. F-2. 


Send me your Folder “This Time You 
Can Avoid Being ‘Sick in Bed with 
Common Stocks’.” 
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As a matter 
of Public Interest 








--- SOME HIGHLIGHTS FROM THE 
ANNUAL REPORT OF STANDARD OIL (N. J.) 


Because Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) with its affiliated companies 
is one of the nation’s large enterprises, its operations may be of interest not only 
to shareholders and employees, but to others as well. The following facts, 
selected from the Company’s Annual Report, just published, provide a good 
summary of the Report and cover the developments of greatest public interest. 


Cogn Beem / Vita Ge, Cha. 


EUGENE HOLMAN 
PRESIDENT 


End of War During World War II Jersey and 
its affiliates were called upon to a greater extent than 
any other company to fuel the armed forces of the 
country. They were the largest producers of 100 octane 
gasoline in the world. They produced, in Government- 
owned plants which they operated, as much synthetic 
toluene (for TNT) as all the rest of the world combined. 
They were among the largest producers of the raw 
materials of synthetic rubber. 


Reconversion Reconversion was carried out 
smoothly and quickly. It was possible, with relatively 
few difficulties to change over from an intricate pattern 
of manufacture and transportation designed for a nation 
at war to an equally complex pattern fitted to a nation 
at peace, and to begin supplying, upon short notice, 
civilian demand for unrationed gasoline and many other 
products. 


Oil Production World-wide production of crude oil 
by consolidated companies was 995,000 barrels per day, 
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FRANK W. ABRAMS 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


an increase of 8 percent over 1944. During 1945 the do- 
mestic crude production of Jersey affiliates represented 
9 percent of the oil produced in the United States, and 
their world-wide production amounted to 13.5 percent 
of the oil produced throughout the world. 


Refining The amount of crude oil processed in the 
domestic and foreign refineries of affiliated companies— 
1,119,900 barrels per day—represented an increase of 5 
percent over 1944. Crude run to domestic refineries was 
13 percent of the total crude processed in the United 
States. 


Transportation From the outbreak of hostilities 
in 1939 until V-J Day, 96 tankers owned by Jersey 
and affiliated companies were lost, either through capture 
or seizure by the enemy, sinking, collision, or strand- 
ing. The lost vessels have been partially replaced, and 
plans are under way to add further to the fleet’s carry- 
ing capacity. 
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INVESTMENT 
PER EMPLOYEE 
IN PROPERTY, 
PLANT AND 
EQUIPMENT 














FOR EACH EMPLOYEE ON THE PAYROLL 
Jersey and its consolidated companies 
have invested $22,600 in property, 
plant, and equipment. The gross value 
of capital investments in lands, refin- 
eries, pipe lines, tankers and other prop- 
erties necessary to provide 108,000 jobs 








WAGES AND DIVIDENDS 
08,000 Employees Shared 
REFERRER °5'4042,000 
eeeeeett 


160,000 Owners 

Shared *68,334,000 
eeeeeite 
eeeeeett 
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EACH FIGURE REPRESENTS 6,750 PERSONS, 
and the bars represent the amounts of 
income each group received from Jersey 
in 1945. The sum of $314,042,000 was 
paid to employees of the Company and 
affiliates in wages, salaries and benefits. 
Dividends amounted to $68,334,000. 











NET PROFIT 






PUT BACK 4.2%) owipenps 
INTO THE TO 
BUSINESS 


+] SHAREHOLDERS 











THIS SHOWS THE PROPORTION OF NET 
PROFIT made by Jersey and affiliates 
out of total income in 1945. It shows 
also the proportion paid to shareholders 
in dividends and that left in the busi- 
ness to meet future capital expendi- 
tures, etc. All the rest of the income was 








was $2,441,942,488 at the end of 1945. 


Marketing Everywhere, throughout the war, mar- 
keting activities were largely regulated by government 
directives, and when these were ended in the United 
States and in some foreign areas there was a rapid 
return to normal competitive activity. World-wide sales 
of refined products in 1945 were at the rate of 1,193,000 
barrels per day, an increase of 4 percent over 1944. Of 
this amount 694,000 barrels per day were sold in the 
United States domestic market. 


Research Until the end of hostilities Jersey research 
was almost entirely on war work of highest importance. 
Immediate postwar research budgets will be approxi- 


‘ mately 50 percent above prewar budgets as part of a pro- 


gram to carry over into a peace-time world research 
begun for war, and to continue scientific inquiries on 
petroleum as a raw material for many products. 


Employee Relations Jersey and affiliates con- 
tinued to enjoy excellent labor-management relations. 
When the war ended, Jersey’s domestic petroleum affili- 
ates proposed upward adjustment in wages and salaries 
of 15 percent. This was accepted by all employee bar- 
gaining agencies involved. By March 1, 1946, an addi- 
tional 3 percent had been negotiated and accepted. One 
of the best evidences of the satisfactory employee rela- 
tionships in Jersey is the fact that 95 percent of the do- 
mestic employees who have been released: from the 


_ armed forces have returned to the Company. 


More than 79 percent of eligible domestic employees 
are now buying term life insurance under the Group 
Insurance Program for a total coverage of $160,241,800. 

Employees participating in the Thrift Plan contrib- 


required to pay wages, purchase ma- 
terials and meet other operating costs. 
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WIDENING OWNERSHIP OF JERSEY is shown by the fact that 
the number of shareholder accounts has increased from 
5,816 in 1912 to 160,025 as of December 31, 1945. 


uted last year $15,019,011, which was supplemented by 
Company contributions of $18,921,235. 


Earnings Consolidated net earnings in 1945 amounted 
to $154,156,196, equivalent to $5.64 per share. For 1944 
the consolidated net earnings were equivalent to $5.69 
per share. During the year the Company paid dividends 
totaling $2.50 per share. 


Statement of Principles In order to make as 
clear as possible the Company’s outlook in today’s 
changing world, the Board of Directors has prefaced 
this year’s Annual Report with a special Statement of 
Principles. This expresses, for our stockholders and for 
anyone else interested, basic viewpoints and policies of 
the Company. 


Copies of the full report are available on request. Address el 
Room 1626, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY (NEW JERSEY) 


AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 
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QC.F- 


AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY 
COMPANY 


30 CHURCH STREET 
New York 8, N. Y. 


There has been declared, out of the earnings 
of the fiscal year ended April 30, 1946, a 
dividend of one and three-quarters per cent 
(14%) on the preferred capital stock of 
this Company, payable July 1, 1946 to the 
holders of record of said stock at the close 
of business June 21, 1946. 


Transfer books will not be closed. Checks 


will be mailed by Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York. 


CHARLEs J. Harpy, Chairman 
Howarp C. Wick, Secretary 
Uav 16,1946 





A. HOLLANDER & SON, INC. 


COMMON DIVIDEND 





A dividend of 25c per 

share on the Common 

Stock has been de- 
clared payable June 10, 1946, to 
stockholders of record at the close 
of business on June 3, 1946. Checks 
will be mailed 


Newark, N. J. 
May 20, 1946 


Albert J. Feldman 
Secretary 











JM Johns-Manville 


iY Corporation 
pucTs DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors declared a dividend 

of 75¢ per share on the Common Stock pay- 

able os 8, 1946, to holders of record 
ay ° le 


ROGER HACKNEY, Treasurer 














One Scottish Story—FREE 


Phil Wagoner (Underwood 
Corporation) tells about the 
Scotsman who walked into a 
tobacconist’s in Aberdeen and 
asked for a match to light his 
pipe. When he was told that they 
sold matches, didn’t give them 
away for nothing, the Scotsman 
mournfully remarked, “Weel, 
I'll just hae t walk back t’ m’ 
hame t’ get a licht.” 


When you've stopped laughing, sit 
down and write out a check for $2.02, 
so that you can have 498 more laughs 
—your check will bring you a copy of 
“499 Scottish Stories—for the price of 
500” by Editor-Publisher—and Story- 
Teller—B. C. Forbes. Incidentally, the 
two cents is to cover royalties, one 
cent each, for two of his associates 
who did most of the work. It would 
entail less costly bookkeeping if you 
just enclose two loose pennies. 


(Send check to B. C. Forbes & Sons 
Publishing Co., 120 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 11, N. Y.) 











* STOCK ANALYSIS 


Oil Industry Turning 


The Corner 


IL company shares, notably 
those of crude oil producers, 

have recently acted well market- 

wise, chiefly in response to the recent 
10¢ a barrel increase of the crude oil 
price ceiling and the possibility of 
further price relief in the next few 
months. Additionally, price controls 
on all petroleum products may be 
slated for early disappearance follow- 
ing recent OPA indication that such 
may come to pass within six months. 
While complete freeing from con- 
trols at this writing appears an uncer- 
tain prospect, and refiners particularly 
do not feel over-optimistic about pros- 


By E. A. KRAUSS 


price boost which, unless compensated 
for in terms of refined products prices, 
for a time may severely pinch refiners’ 
profits. It was in the refined products 
field where—due to overproduction— 
greatest difficulties threatened. During 
the Winter, low consumption and con- 
tinued near-capacity output of gasoline 
which accompanied the effort to meet 
the acute shortage of heating and fuel 
oils, created a serious storage problem 
and for some time actually led to price 
softening in some areas. Any extended 
price weakness would have been a 
serious matter, for gasoline is the 
bread and butter of the petroleum in- 





Oil Companies With Good Prospects 


Per Common Share— 


Book 1936-39 1945 


Value Average Net Net 

. $11.17 $0.97 
29.40 1.87 3.23 
49.89 2.38 4.98 
17.17 
49.09 3.42 4.59 
28.10 1.33 2.64 


Barnsdall Oil 
Continental Oil 
Gulf Oil 


Phillips Petrol. 
Pure Oil 

Shell Union Oil.. 
Skelly Oil 

Stand. Oil, N. J... 55.54 3.88 5.64 


N.A.—Not available. 


$1.97 


0.54 2.13 


20.02 1.12 2.13 
69.10 3.94 8.69 


1946 Price- 
lst Quarter 1945 Recent Earnings 
Net Div. % Price Ratio 


N.A. $.80 30% 15.5 
$0.56 1.60 47% 14.7 
N.A. 2.00 ’ 755% 15.2 

0.61 1,00 . 27 12.6 

0.86 2.00 69 15.1 
N.A. 0.75 . 28 10.6 

0.57 1,50 ’ 40 18.5 

1.65 2.00 78% 9.1 
N.A. 2.50 77% 14.0 





pects for higher ceiling prices on re- 
fined products, there are other con- 
structive factors in the near-term out- 
look. Maladjustments in product de- 
mand and in output, pronounced dur- 
ing the initial reconversion period, 
are being rapidly ironed out and over- 
all prospects are definitely better than 
anticipated several months ago. To be 
sure, the industry is not yet over the 
hump, but it is turning the corner on 
the road towards a slow uptrend in 
overall demand (after the precipitate 
post-VJ Day decline) that eventually 
should culminate in new consumption 
records during the next few years. 
The immediate outlook is shaping 
up best for integrated and producing 
companies, aided by the crude oil 





E. A. Krauss, economist and market analyst, 
was formerly Managing Editor of the Maga- 
zine of Wall St. 


dustry and, on an average, contributes 
some 50% of gross revenues. 

That danger is now past. Declining 
gasoline stocks have already led to 
some modest price firming in areas 
where prices had dropped below ceil- 
ings, reflecting not only the crude oil 
price boost but the incipient seasonal 
rise in demand. Whether this seasonal 
demand develops in line with expecta- 
tions remains to be seen. Factors in 
the outlook include delay in new auto- 
mobile production and the not incon- 
siderable wartime drop in automobile 
registrations—quote apart from the 
unbalanced price structure in the re- 
fined field. 

In view of this, first quarter earn- 
ings reports for the most part make 
drab reading, especially in comparison 
with last year’s excellent figures. De- 
clines predominate but among crude 
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producers particularly, the recessive 
trend is relatively modest. Refiners on 
the other hand show sharper drops. 
The industry as a whole was not 
heavily in the EPT brackets since, 
during wartime, extensive drilling and 
development operations tended to re- 
duce this liability. 





3S The second quarter, too, is likely to 

reflect this and other factors that make 
ted for unfavorable earnings comparisons. 
28, If, however, removal of price controls 
ors’ or further price relief should coincide 
cts with the strong resumption of the de- 
“as mand uptrend anticipated in the third 


quarter, earnings potentials for the 
o_- last half year should shape up con- 
siderably better. Over the longer term, 


ine 

ect of course, the strong underlying 
uel growth trend in the industry should 
em lift volume and profits to new record 


‘ice highs. This growth trend is soundly 
led based, furnishing the principal attrac- 
a tion for long-term holdings of oil 
the shares despite operational difficulties 
cn, facing the industry in 1946. 
The recent increase in crude oil 
— YP prices, although generally held inade- 
quate, will add substantial amounts to 


the income of those concerns which 
concentrate on crude _ production. 
Hence the shares of such companies 
have added attraction at this time, 
since these additional revenues can 
probably be carried fully to net, except 
for tax reductions. Any further price 
relief that may be forthcoming should 
act as a strongly stimulating factor 
marketwise. 

In the accompanying iabulation, 
there are listed a number of companies 
whose position as crude oil producers 
should afford above average earnings 
experience over the nearer term. Some 
of these, such as Barnsdall and Pure 
Oil, are of the more speculative vari- 
ety. Gulf Oil and Standard Oil of New 
Jersey are high-grade issues, while the 
others are of medium quality. For the 
most part, price-earnings ratios, while 
not excessive, have fairly well dis- 
counted more immediate prospects, 
though as yet they hardly allow fully 
for the extremely favorable longer 
term outlook. Of the nine stocks listed, 
Skelly Oil, Ohio Oil, Barnsdall Oil and 
Continental Oil appear to have above 
average market possibilities. 





° .& My Biggest Mistake” 
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4 (Continued from page 17) 
6 Edison—whom I had the privilege 
l of getting to know quite well—ad- 
: mitted that it was not uncommon for 
1 him to conduct 10,000 experiments 
0 before attaining an objective, that he 
had made as many as 50,000 experi- 
= ments before getting an invention to 
work satisfactorily. Abraham Lincoln, 
tes we all know, suffered nothing but de- 
feats throughout the greater part of 
ng his life. John D. Rockefeller told me 
to that there were times in his early bus- 
as iness career when he didn’t know 
il- where he was going to dig up money 
oil to meet immediate obligations. The 
al story of Robert The Bruce and the 
al spider is taught every British school- 
ta- hoy. Have you not read of more than 
in me instance where prospectors gave 
1O- up digging or drilling, then someone 
n- lse came along and struck an enor- 





ile hously rich mine just a bit beyond? 
he My work has included relating the 
re- life story of two-three hundred of 





America’s most outstanding men of 
fairs. More often than not, they en- 
fountered difficulties which would 
on Mave daunted men of ordinary mettle. 
/e- hundred such incidents crowd my 


de ‘mind. 
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Dr. Frank Crane was fond of thus 
defining the difference between a scrub 
and a thoroughbred: “The scrub goes 
until he can’t go another mile. The 
thoroughbred goes until he can’t go 
another mile—and then goes that other 
mile.” 

That, folks, is eternally true of hu- 
man beings. The quitter loses out. The 
stick-to-it fellow wins out. I wanted to 
be a quitter, tried to be a quitter. No 
thanks to me that I didn’t become one. 

Opportunities in the New World are 
incomparably better than in the Old 
World. Even so, there is no escalator 
to success even in this country. One 
has to work, toil, sweat, plod, perse- 
vere, never-say-die. But any young 
American endowed with average 
brains, who persistently practices 
stick-to-itiveness, can rise above medi- 
ocrity. 

Mistakes are common to all man- 
kind. Failures, which dishearten the 
weak, challenge and spur the strong, 
the stout-hearted. 

Nil desperandum! 

* 
This concludes our popular series of 
articles on “My Biggest Mistake.” 
Would you be interested in having 
these articles compiled in book form? 
Please let us know.—THE EpirTors. 





WHAT ACTION NOW 


OPTIMISTS see strong evidence point- 
ing to a sustained rise to new highs. 
PESSIMISTS see a top in the making 
with all its attendant losses and dis- 
appointments. If you are confused, 
be sure to study the clear-cut analysis of 
the basis factors now at work shaping the 
trend and determining the stocks to be 
favorably affected, which is contained in 
this week’s GARTLEY FORECAST. 


Of immediate importance in this selec- 
tive market are the carefully supervised 
Gartley: 


Low and moderate-priced Issues 
Outstanding growth situations 
Low-Priced speculations 


—selected in the light of our RVR 
studies. 


Obviously, with 100% margin requirements in 
effect, the time has come for YOU, TOO, to have 
the advantage of the Gartley Relative Velocity 
Ratings on the stocks you own. No longer can 
you afford to GUESS what the Capital Apprecia- 
tion Potentials of your stocks are. With RVR 
you can KNOW; you can easily make each dollar 
you invest in stocks do the work of two or three 
dollars—and WITHOUT MARGIN. 

These and other undervalued stocks will be made 
available to you during the period of the SPECIAL 


* TRIAL ACQUAINTANCE OFFER. Current issue 


plus the next five issues which will cover what 
may well prove the most decisive financial phase 
investors may experience for a long time 


to come war aa clon aly Rabo ca nae: MeN Oa $3 | 
Or Accept This Special Combination Offer: 


Current edition of RVR, the most complete 
analysis of the relative movements of. stocks. 
(Regular price $5 per issue.) Now in combination 
with 6 weeks’ Gartley Forecast . . : 


H. M. GARTLEY, INC. 
68 William Street, New York City 














Is It Worth *2 to You 


If for an investment of $2 you could discover an 
analysis or method based upon sound principles 
that weighs buying and selling and indicates 
trends clearly and confidently, you would be 
willing to invest $2, wouldn’t you? But if we 
guarantee that you MUST BE PLEASED or 
your $2 will be refunded, won’t you make the 
effort? 


The Sensitive Index 


is based on technical studies. It indicates trend 
clearly and confidently. It weighs buying and 
selling. Numerous investors sew fellew It. They 
also follow our buying and selling measure on 
individual stocks. 


SEND ONLY $2. 


today and receive OUR BULLETIN SERVICE 
fer a full month. Study each weekly release. 
You must be pleased or your money will be re- 
funded. As a special inducement for you, if you 
send your order now, we will send you at no 
further charge a copy of our ANNUAL FORE- 
CAST FOR 1946. So do not delay—send at once. 


Stephen Gargilis Dept. Fm 


30 Huntington Ave., Boston 16, Mass. 


We send no free bulletins. We reserve the 
right to refuse orders and return remittances. 




















The value of ForBeEs to the 
advertiser is based upon its 
essential value to the reader. 
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TIMELY MARKET 
COMMENT 


The market is now at an important 
crossroads. News items are bearish. 
The technical behavior is open to 
question, with followers of the Dow 
Theory in a quandary. Yet, in face 
of these and many other critical 
conditions, market services in gen- 
eral seem bullish. 


It is in a situation such as this that 
investors and traders take especial 
cognizance of our Cycles—inter- 
esting forecasting factors regular- 
ly employed by us. New develop- 
ments are soon to appear according 
to these studies. and an important 
Key Date reversal is quite near at 
hand. 

To acquaint new readers only with our 
mear, as well as long-term opinion of the 
trend, we will send: 

(1) The June Cycle Forecast 

(2) The important Key Date, plus 


(3) Issue of our Short Interest Barometer, 
plus 

(4) Bulletins of June 4, 7, 11 and 14th. 

All for only 

All of the above, with Stock Trend Bul- 
letins for six months, plus 
1946 Cycle Forecast for 
corresponding six months... $55 @ 


All of the above, with Bulletins for one 
year, plus complete 1946 
Cycle Forecast 


STOCK TREND SERVICE 


Div. F-61 Springfield 3, Massachusetts 
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STOCKS 


Experts Favor 


for Next Advance 


ag Wp UNITED OPINION 
report, newly prepared, lists 
the 19 issues most recommended 
by leading financial authorities for 
market appreciation. 


Common stock buying advices 
of more than fifteen advisory 
services have been reviewed in 
the preparation of this valuable 
report — obtainable from no 
other source. 


A copy of this exclusive report 
will be sent without obligation. 


Send for Bulletin FM-31 FREE! 
UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. ~ ry Boston 16, Mass. 








New book, “How To Think “a 


5,000 ideas” tells how to create 
ideas “at will” for business 
projects, advertising and pro- 
motion, speeches, fiction and 
factual writing, etc. Contains 
concrete examples. Just one 


idea may be worth hundreds of _ 


dolicrs to youl Price $2.00 
CLARK PRESS 


192 N. Clark St., 
Dept. B, Chicago, Ill. 








MARKET OUTLOOK 


How Long Will Bull Market Last? 
By HARRY D. COMER 


DOW-JONES AVERAGES 


INDUSTRIALS 


RAILROADS 


November December : January February 


WirH our bull market now in its fifth 
year comments are frequently heard 
that it cannot last much longer be- 
cause it already exceeds average life of 
previous bull phases. Of course, that 
is very weak argument. Opposite, view 
would have more validity—that dem- 
onstrated persistence indicates unusual 
virility, warranting expectation of 
longer life. 

Last article pointed out that top- 
ping out of high-grade bond market 
usually precedes crest in stocks. More 
useful barometer in “timing” stocks, 
however, is business cycle itself, as 
measured by industrial production. 
Ten bull markets before World War 
II ended at approximately same time 
as industrial production reached apex. 
On average, stocks preceded industry 
by about one month, maximum lead 
in any cycle being only four months. 


BOOM IN ITS INFANCY 

lt is highly unlikely that a bear 
trend can get under way for a long 
time yet, inasmuch as post-war busi- 
ness expansion is still in its infancy. 

Bull market in British industrial 
stocks will enter its seventh year late 
this month. Average prices now stand 
at highest level in history. Rise from 
wartime low established June 26, 1940, 
amounts to over 150%. Britain is fur- 
ther along inflation route than United 
States. Social planners there are evi- 


April May 


dently injuring currency (pound ster- 
ling) faster than they are damaging 
other elements of the English economy. 
London market, being close to Euro- 
pean trouble zone, should be quick to 
reflect any darkening of international 
situation. 


GOVERNMENT'S LABOR POLICY 


Our Government’s so-called “labor 
policy” has degenerated over past 
dozen years until it now threatens 
bankruptcy. Instead of promoting in- 
dustrial peace it has brought dramatic 
crises in basic industries. Immediate 
solution will be another twisting of 
the wage-price spiral again. Obviously, 
organized labor has overstepped the 
line between interests of its members 
as wage-earners and as citizens. Popu- 
lar opinion is demanding Congression- 
al action to restrict labor in the public 
interest. 

Dow-Jones industrial average re 
cently forged ahead close to 16-year 
high. Rails, somewhat laggard this 
Spring, should participate fully in 
forthcoming prosperity. 

Among best “buys” for capital gain 
are Baltimore & Ohio, Illinois Central, 
Southern Pacific; also Jones & Laugh 
lin Steel and Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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INVESTMENT POINTERS 
$5.00 brings you - 
four weeks’ reports 
9 e . 
t7 43 Stocks for Appreciation on 155 stocks 
By JOSEPH D. GOODMAN cally the future normal value of 
individual stocks, giving esti- 
. . t 
HE incompetence displayed by the Copper Muninc, ETC.: Boy and normal price vepectancles. 
Administration in Washington has American Metal ...............- 39 en ge gy? 
been a national disgrace. Nero played § Am. Smelting & Refining ........ 68 equipment and its effect on the 
° . ; 4 ren 
the fiddle while Rome burned; Tru- International Nickel ............ 39 pean coumas re ny oe 
man plays the piano. Everywhere the — wospaiuraal fe tna —————e? 
‘ ec oS enc ceee eues 37 lat es 
people are so disgusted that it looks National Cash Register .......... 44 Subsequent issues cover over 100 
like a sure bet the Republicans will Perroteum: “ued Account, Special Situations 
win control of the House this Fall. Continental Oil ................. 47 report, and Fortnightly Letters. 
Although the stock market has al- EEE 23 
ready advanced for more than four _ = (tae Ee ee 27 sti ine eee om 
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The Board of Directors of 
The Davison Chemical Cor- 
poration has declared a quar- 
terly dividend of Twenty-five 
cents ($ .25) per share on its 
capital stock, payable June 
28, 1946, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business 
June 7, 1946. 

M. C. Roop, Secretary 
Baltimore 3, Md. 
May 17, 1946 
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THE DUPLAN CORPORATION 


Textile Weavers and Throwsters 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


(Common dividends paid each year since 1908) 
STocK DIVIDEND of 1 share of com- 
mon for each 50 shares held, to holders 
of record May 20, 1946. Fractional 
shares to be paid in cash, at value 
based on last sale on New York Stock 
Exchange on May 20, 1946. Distribu- 
tion on May 28, 1946. 
CASH DIVIDEND on common stock of 
30 cents a share to holders of record 
July 15, 1946, payable August 1, 1946. 
L. GORDON HALE, Secretary 
Declared May 9, 1946 

















PLYMOUTH 
DODGE 


0) Bye} fe) 
CHRYSLER 





YOU GET THE GOOD THINGS FIRST FROM CHRYSLER CORPORATION 





DIVIDEND ON 
COMMON STOCK 


The directors of Chrysler Corporation 
have declared a dividend of seventy- 
five cents ($.75) per share on the 
outstanding common stock, payable 
June 14, 1946, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business May 
18, 1946. 


B. E. HUTCHINSON 
Chairman, Finance Committee 




















“FORBES” EPIGRAMS 


This inspiring collection of B. C. 
FORBES’ epigrams is so thorough- 
ly compiled and indexed that you 
can find at a glance one or more 
epigrams on practically every form 
of human aspiration, impulse, emo- 
tion, motive and action. 


Order a copy today. Send only $2 to: 


B. C. Forbes & Sons Publishing Co. 
120 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 





INVESTORS LEAGUE 


Non-Profit 


B. C. Forses, PresipENT 


Membership 


Non-Partisan 


B. A. Javits, Vice-Pres. & GEN. Counsey 


League Activities in Missouri and Nebraska 


EPORT on recent trip of William 

Jackman, Director of Member 
Relations, to Missouri and Nebraska, 
where he spoke to investor groups in 
St. Louis, Kansas City and Lincoln: 

A Kansas City Chapter was formed 
in co-operation with the already ac- 
tive St. Louis chapter, and steps were 
taken to speed the completion of the 
Missouri State Chapter. 

Fred Adam, president of the Frank 
Adam Electric Company, was chair- 
man of the St. Louis luncheon, held 
in the Statler Hotel. 

Hugo Wurdack, well-known leader 
in business and educational circles, 
was elected permanent chairman of the 
St. Louis branch of the State Chapter. 

George A. Breon, president of the 
Breon Chemical Company, was host to 
League members and other prominent 
Kansas City business men, at the Kan- 
sas City Club. 

Milton K. Lederer, secretary and 
treasurer of the Missouri Chapter, was 
active in making the preparations for 
Mr. Jackman to appear as guest speak- 
er, in Kansas City and St. Louis. 

M. A. Hyde, of the Security Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, Lincoln, 
Nebraska, was elected as chairman of 
the Nebraska Chapter. 

The Lincoln Star reports: 

“A challenge to the political think- 
ing of the people of the United States 
was presented by Major William Jack- 
man, of the Investors League, who 
spoke to a group of Lincoln business 
men and women. Jackman stated that 
the object of his visit was to organize 
the State as a chapter of the Investors 
League. Three men were chosen to 
serve on a committee to pick the State 
Advisory Board.” 

The paper quoted Mr. Jackman as 
stating that “it is my personal opinion 
that we have to get the government 
out of the red and the Reds out of the 
government.” 

When details of the Lincoln chapter 
have been completed, a delegation will 
go to Omaha to establish an organiza- 
tion there. 

One interesting development report- 
ed by Mr. Jackman was the decision 
of the St. Louis Chapter to hold a 
meeting every month, perhaps at the 


Statler Hotel. A permanent plaque will ¥ 
be installed in the lobby of the hotel 
and visiting investors will receive g 
cordial welcome. 


Member Writes Corporations 


Member Mary McSurely writes: 

I am sending the following letter to 
the corporations in which I own stock, 
together with my proxy: 

What are you doing to enlist the support 
of your stockholders to protect their interests 
and yours from the grasping unfair demands 
of labor leaders and politicians? Your busi- 
ness and our whole economic system will be 
wrecked unless we stand together for our 
rights. But management seems to do nothing 
to organize the 15,000,000 stockholders who 
as individuals can’t protect themselves. 

One group which is working hard to rep- 
resent stockholders is the Investors League. 
It will succeed in doing a splendid job if 
management will co-operate with it. I wish, 
therefore, to offer the enclosed motion to the 
directors, and I shall appreciate a report on 
your action. 

Motion: I move that, because of its desire 
to protect the investments of its stockhold- 
ers, the Co. request the 
Investors League to submit to them litera- 
ture explaining how this League is repre 
senting the interests of stockholders. I fur- 
ther move that this literature be enclosed 
with dividend checks and proxies sent to 
every stockholder. 

The League heartily endorses this 
member’s action. 





League Forum 
Proceedings Available 


1. Clinic on Management Compen- 
sation—Discussion of executive sal- 
aries, pensions, bonuses, stock op- 
tions, etc. 

2. Clinic on Duties of Commission 
Brokers to Customers, Investors. 


3. Forum on Public Utilities—Has 
The Public Utility Industry Earned 
The Right To Be Owned Privately 
Or Must It Be Government Owned 
And Operated? 


4. Forum on Free Enterprise—Reg- 
ulation, Control or Ownership?; 
Collectivism vs. Individual Enter- 
prise; Investor—Key Man To Amer- 
ican Industry; The Totalitarian 
Trend. 


Price: 50 cents each. 
Please order by number (rates for 
quantities on request.) 











Address communications to Investors League, 
175 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
(Washington, D. C., office: 1307 H St. N.W.) 
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Congratulations 


Sam H. Husbands, appointed execu- 
tive vice-president of Transamerica 


Sidney Sparks, elected a vice-presi- 
dent of RCA Communications, Inc. 

B. J. Heiser, elected a director of 
Central Ohio Steel Products. 

Edmund B. Whittaker, elected a 


vice-president of Prudential Insurance 


Eugene S. Thomas, sales manager, 
Bamberger Broadcasting Service, elect- 
ed president of the Advertising Club 
of New York. 


)UNSEL 
Corp. 
Charles W. Perelle, clected president 
of Gar Wood Industries. 
e will 





hotel 


Ive @ Qi ard Car Manufacturing Co. 


Wallace N. Barker, elected execu- 
tive vice-president of Pullman-Stand- 


Co. 


Bond Club of New York. 


Walter H. Steel, of Drexel & Co., 
nominated as president for Municipal 


Byron C. Foy, a vice-president and 
director of Chrysler Corp. for 16 
years, has resigned as vice-president 
but will remain a director of the com- 
pany. 
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Timely Economic 


How to Allot 
Your Funds 


Security Selection to Groups 








INVESTMENT. ADVISORY SERVICE 


Inquiry and Program 


Consultation 


Follow-Up and 
Market Policy 


Privilege 
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POOR’S INVESTMENT -ADVISORY SERV- 
ICE’S NEW STUDY and recommended 
“BUY” List Now Ready. 


It covers companies strongly entrenched in fields 
that supply basic needs. Share prices are still 
moderate in relation to earnings potentials. Fi- 
nances have been built up to ample strength for 
foreseeable needs. Some show pronounced growth 
trend. Profits ahead should attain record levels. 
Prices are such that you still have a good opportu- 
nity to make above-average market profits. 


This Important Study and “Buy’’ List 


..-with continuing benefits of Poor’s Investment 
Advisory Service, should help you obtain sub- 
stantial percentage gains in the strong-upward- 
trend months ahead. 


Prompt acceptance of this invitation will bring 
you the privilege of securing a careful personal 
report on your list of holdings—at this important 
stage of this Cash-Fed Bull Market—will specif- 
ically counsel you as to whether certain securities 
should be replaced with others more likely to 
benefit from coming events—will advise you how 
you may strengthen your portfolio by improving 
your diversification. 


Definite Advice on the Kinds of Stocks 
That Should Fare Best in the 
Era of Inflation Ahead 


This service gives you, in a unified program, a 
supervised list of 


stocks — followed i on es ee es ee ees es @ MAIL THE COUPON: oe oe oe oe oe es 


up each week until 
their sale is ad- i 
vised. 





Standard & Poor’s Corporation 

345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please enter my trial subscription as described below, for the 
complete Poor’s Investment Advisory Service and continue until otherwise 
notified. I understand this includes (a) ‘‘Supervised Program’’ recommenda- 
tions (one group for capital gain, one for income and appreciation, another for 
prime quality securities), (b) Consultation Privilege—with review of my list, 
(c) Weekly Bulletins, (d) Policy Recommendations, (e) Security Record Form, 
(f) ‘How To Invest” instruction folder. 


SEMI-ANNUAL RATE [ | $35 
Air Mail 0 $36.50 
(Send no money—Invoice will be sent later) 
0 Please stamp my name in gold lettering on binder 
(A substantial loose-leaf binder is included without extra charge) 


UNDER-VALUED STOCKS 


In Industries with the Best Prospects 
for the Next 12 Months 


New Special Situations that we think could bring 
you exceptional profits, such as this list of ‘15 
Under-Valued Stocks” and ‘‘12 Moderate-Priced 
Selections for the Indicated Summer Rise’’ (issue 
of June 1), and interim and annual earnings-per- 
share data for leading listed companies will be 
included. 


List Your Holdings Now 


Indicate your personal investment aims and mail 
today with coupon below. As soon as it arrives 
the full Service will be started, including the Study 
and ‘‘Buy”’ List on ‘‘15 Under-Valued Stocks in 
Industries with the Best Prospects for the Next 
12 Months.” Your list will be studied and we will 
send you a personal report on how we believe 
your account can be improved. 


Standard and Poor’s, the World’s Largest 
Investment Advisory Organization, Includes 
with this Special Offer Everything in This 
Advertisement. 


e Weekly Bulletins with Loose Leaf Binder 
e ‘Supervised Program’’ Advices 


e Personal Investment Advice and Consul- 
tation Privilege 


Securities Record Form 


Extended Service (1 month on Semi- 
Annual Subscription) (2 months on 
Annual Subscription) 


EXTENDED SERVICE 
1 Month on Semi-Annual 
2 Months on Annual 


ANNUAL RATE [| $65 


| 
—d 


Air Mail 0D $68.00 
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BUSINESS INFORMATION 


What's Your Problem? 


In this column, every issue, Forses helps subscribers find a solution to their business 
problems. Simply address your query to Business Information Editor, Forbes Magazine, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. To facilitate replies, please confine each inquiry 
to one specific question, and enclose stamped, self-addressed envelope. Questions not 


answered here are answered by mail. 


Q.—Recently Forses mentioned a newly- 
formed organization established to correlate 
the research needs of small industries into 
an organized program of scientific investiga- 
tions. Could you tell us the name and ad- 
dress of this organization—Foop RESEARCH 
Lasorarories, Inc., Long Island City, N. Y. 


A—Research for Industry, Inc., 2915 
Detroit Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Q.—We are interested in obtaining ma- 
chinery for turning down and polishing old 
and crooked branches. Who handles this 
kind of machinery on the Pacific coast ?— 
Paciric Coast Evercreen Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 


A—Santa Fe Machine Works, Inc., 
1335 Santa Fe‘ Ave. Los Angeles, 
Calif.; Haron, Rickard & Micone Co., 
2070 Bryant, San Francisco, Calif. 


Q.—Could you please give us the address 
of the firm manufacturing an “automatic- 
feed, electric soldering iron” designed by the 
Multi-Products Tool Co.?—E. A. Jacossen, 
Vice-Pres., Jacopsen Mrc. Co., Racine, Wis. 


A.—Multi-Products Tool Co., 119 
Sussex Ave., Newark, N. J. 


Q.—Is there any way to protect an original 
idea for sales promotion, increasing produc- 
tion, etc.? What I have in mind is this: If 
an individual should approach the head of 


a business with an idea for doubling his 


sales and the head of the business should 
decide to put the idea into action without 
any benefit to the person submitting the 
idea, would that person have any way to 
protect his idea as he could protect an in- 
vention by patent rights?—LeRoy M. 
Tanner, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


A—The best way to protect such a 
new idea is to (1) put it in writing and 
(2) reach an agreement with the per- 
son to whom you are submitting it in 
regard to compensation if idea is used. 


Q.—What is the name of the manufacturer 
of the “electric water heater that never runs 
dry”?—W. E. Nesst, Pres., Stanparp For- 
nace & Suppty Co., Omaha, Neb. 


A.—Rheem Mfg. Co., Inc., 570 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


Q.—I should like to investigate cattle 
ranching possibilities in Mexico. What would 
be the best source of information?—M. D. 
Stevens, Livermore, Calif. 


A—Write the Mexican Consul in 
Los Angeles or San Francisco. 


Q.—What information is available on the 
pending anti-trust monopoly suit now going 
on against General Electric Company?— 
Greorce R. Heretu, Denver, Colo. 


A—tThe anti-trust action against 
General Electric Co. and Westinghouse 
Electric Co., begun June 22, 1942 and 





TIME TO CHECK UP 


ON YOUR STOCKS 


Here’s how you can do it. We send free to every subscriber each month a com- 
prehensive up-to-date stock ratings and data handbook entitled “INDEPENDENT 
APPRAISALS OF LISTED STOCKS.” Besides giving one of 8 different ratings 
to each of 1,900 listed stocks, this investors’ guide gives many vital facts on all 
these issues. Ratings are changed as conditions warrant. Before buying or selling 
any stock, check it up first in this essential monthly manual—now greatly enlarged 
and improved. Another added feature of every FINANCIAL WORLD subscription 
is our Investment Advice Privilege. Every coming weekly issue of FINANCIAL 
WORLD will contain security analyses, comments and recommendations that will 
greatly simplify your task of keeping better informed on real investment values. 


pour capital and income to > grow year after year, without indulging 
ve 


of long chances, have as your chief -obj the investing of your surplus funds in undervalued 

obtain maximum income consistent with reasonable safety. ‘‘But’’, you ask, “how ean | tell 

values?”” The answer is simple. Just follow the example of many thousands 

of sucesssful investors who upon FINANCIAL WORLD te help them know which securities are outstanding 
values and which should be avoided. 


BECOME A WISER INVESTOR by sending $15 for a yearly subscription or $7.50 
for six You will receive (a) FINANCIAL WORLD weekly, (b) our stock ratings and data book m ly, 

may use (¢) Personal investment Advice Privilege as per rules. You will also receive “50 Quatity Stocks 
Yielding Ag? 3 “How To Invest $5,000 and $10,000" and “i10-YEAR DIVIDEND HONOR ROLL” (617 N.Y.S.E. 
and WN. Y. Exchange stocks with their annual dividend record since 1936 or before). Return ‘‘ad” with full 
address, including postal zone, and check or money order for $15 or $7.50. (Your Money Back in 30 days if not 
satisfied.) Add only 75 cents for “13-YEAR CURB TABULATION” giving Earnings, Dividends and Price Range 
awn. Y. m or $1.25 for book alone. 


"FINANCIAL WORLD 


(FOUNDED 1902) 
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adjourned in Feb. 1943 for the dura- 
tion of the war, was resumed on March 
11, 1946 and is still in progress. Gen- 
eral Electric Co. announced cancella- 
tion of its license agreement with 
* Westinghouse Aug. 1, 1945, and notified 
the Dept. of Justice. 


Q.—Please give me the names and ad. 
dresses of firms manufacturing machines for 
cracking walnuts and extracting the meats, 
—R. H. CHAnpbtess, Pasadena, Calif. 


A.—Great Western Mfg. Co., 1937 
Baker St., Leavenworth, Kansas; Kemp 
Machinery Co., 229 President St., Balti- 
more, Md. 


31 O} 6 oe 


Informative Reading 


Valuable booklets are published by many 
concerns and made available free to inter. 
ested business men. The best of these on 
matters of wide interest are listed in this 
every-issue service to Forses readers. Address 
your request, by number, to: Subscriber Ser- 
vice Dept., Forbes Magazine, 120 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 11, N. Y. 


121. Post-War Paciric Coast: Very fine 
presentation showing lucidly the advantages 
to industry and individuals of settling on a 
site in Santa Clara County, California. Fac- 
tual information on markets, resources, facil- 
ities, labor conditions, climate, etc. 


122. ArricaNn CHALLENGE: Beantiful book 
telling from the start the story of the Brit- 
ish in Tropical Africa, covering its Explora- 
tion, Slavery Abolition, Empire Tutelage, 
Work Accomplished, and Work to Be Done. 
Vital problem, fascinatingly presented. 


123. Freepom, Po.itics & Business MEN: 
Leading automotive executive looks clearly 
at the terrific problems facing free enter- 
prise and suggests some forthright solutions. 


124. Tue Unrrep States Patent System: 
Sound, searching survey of our whole patent 
system, with significant suggestions for mod- 
ernization at many points, but only in keep- 
ing with spirit of the system—to protect and 
reward inventors. 


125. Finpinc a Farm: Superb, compre- 
hensive study of farming opportunities in 
11 states, covering land, living conditions, 
markets, costs, and detailed, in-color county- 
by-county map comparisons of dairy output, 
swine, poultry, fruit, vegetables, etc. 


126. Better Specuinc IN A _ Post-War 
Wortp: Arresting presentation of the case 
for “fonetic spelling,” including a long list 
of recommendations (ax, foto, nite) and an 
outline of basic principles. 


127. Securtry & Inpustry Survey. Latest 
edition of comprehensive study directed to- 
ward “average investor,” covering sound 
market policy, suggested portfolio for vary- 
ing objectives, analysis of stocks in 30 
groups for high yield, appreciation, or safety. 


128. Derermininc Emptoyee Mora.e: A 
case study of how irritations and misunder- 
standings that create unfavorable employee 
attitudes can be’ brought to light through 
use of unsigned opinion ballots. 
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Experts Analyze 
Stock Market Outlook 


Forbes presents in each issue how 
leading investment firms read the out- 
look for the stock market in general 
and for specific issues. 


Bacue & Co.: Since the market has re- 
cently demonstrated an inclination to give 
way grudgingly on poor news and move 
forward vigorously when stim. ‘ating items 
appeared, it seems to us a reasonable prem- 
ise that as favorable news materializes, its 
influence will lift the general list to com- 
fortably higher quotations. 


Carvin Buttock: The behavior of the 
bond market during the past month and the 
concurrent indications of a modification of 
oficial monetary and fiscal policies suggest 
that the extraordinary [bond] bull market 
of the past fourteen years may now have 


passed its crest. 


Jacques Coe & Co.: This Summer, after 
the various strike settlements, we look for 
moderately strong markets, but we also fear 
an over-abundance of new and unseasoned 
issues. The more they come, the more they 
multiply, the more they absorb floating buy- 
ing power, the more inherent weakness be- 
gins to creep into the over-all market struc- 
ture. We fear no beginning of a severe de- 
cline for some months to come, and maybe 
not until the Fall or Winter. 


Harris UrpHam & Co.: Some indication 
of what the market will do if the strikes 
are settled was shown by action after the 
coal truce was announced. The most buoy- 
ant sections then were the office equipment, 
rail equipment, auto, auto parts, steel and 
machinery. They have suffered the most 
from labor troubles and shortages of ma- 
terials and should express most relief if 
labor peace is assured. 


W. E. Hutton & Co.: We think it is en- 
tirely possible, and even probable, that 
stocks will be higher a month or six weeks 
from now; but we question whether the 
present “leapfrogging” of wages and prices 
can go on all the Summer and all the Fall 
without getting the economy and the stock 
market into trouble. Our buying recommen- 
dations, therefore, are getting fewer and 
more selective. 


Peter P. McDermott & Co.: The trend 
is upward, marked, of course, by temporary 
interruptions. There is little incentive to 
tell, and much money with which to buy. 
io, ane full investment in common 


- Spencer Trask & Co.: While present un- 
certainties concerning labor could result in 
some further irregularity, it is our opinion 
that the next important market movement 
should be toward higher levels. 


Wayne Hummer & Co. (Chicago) : There 
are not many common stocks an investor 
can feel he can buy and hold indefinitely. 
We believe Swift & Co. is one of the few 
common stocks that can be considered as a 
Permanent investment. We recommend pur- 
chase now. 


JUNE 1, 1946 











YES—BIG FORTUNES ARE MADE 
BY WATCHFUL WAITING 


The experience of half a century has 
convinced us there is a scientific formula 
for fortune building. Success over many 
years has also proved psychological in- 
terpretations most fundamental. It is far 
better to know the time to sell to the 
optimists and the time to buy from the 
pessimists than it is to be familiar with 
economic statistics. 


Years of accuracy have built us pre- 
eminent recognition for long-term market 
reliability. That is why worried investors 
write from many parts of America to 
get the “Stock Market Appraisements” 
we formerly syndicated nationally on 
financial pages under the heading, 
“ROYSTONE SAYS”. 

Our newspaper followers realized that 
when and what to buy and sell is about 
all one needs to know about the stock 
market. No wonder Wall Street is so 
anxious to keep in contact with our 
analyses. 


This demand from everywhere for re- 
liable guidance forced us to publish our 
comments in inexpensive weekly bul- 
letins. 

To buy with the “good buying” and 
sell with the “good selling” largely 
eliminates the hazards of speculation. 
Now, thanks to the discovery, made while 
evaluating fundamental psychological fac- 
tors found in the Roystone Heavy Indus- 
try Formula, we are enabled to detect 
the difference between distribution and 
accumulation. 

Without such “insight” the average in- 
vestor never has a fair chance. See how 
few make a profit in the long run. Un- 
fortunately, investors and traders are 
equally victims of psychological distor- 
tions. Following popular sentiment, they 
too often are forced to buy when they 
should sell and sell when they should 
buy. To protect clients against these 
errors, we developed our 27 Safety Rules 
for Investors and Traders. 

Today, we believe we have reached a 
point in our economy where our weekly 
findings should be instrumental in saving 
and building fortunes for our clients. It 
is our firm opinion that never before 
since 1929 has the investor been in such 
great peril. Yet, at the same time, he 
faces a life-time opportunity for in- 
dividual fortune building through intel- 
ligent watchful waiting. 

We expect the recent long period of 
distribution to lead to drastic deflation. 
To be caught in the deflation means ruin. 
To be prepared to know the few safe 
issues to accumulate, at the long-term- 
bargain-bottom, means grasping the op- 
portunity of generations. 

Naturally, the long trend turning 
points are absolutely essential to the in- 
vestor. Knowing a “bull market” from a 
“bear market” is the one guarantee of 
security. Waiting and watching has built 
most of the large fortunes made in Wall 
Street. It would require pages of space 
to reprint the many letters of apprecia- 
tion of this now in our files. 

There are thousands of smalier inves- 
tors, intelligently accumulating fortunes, 


W. H. ROYSTONE 
INVESTMENT ANALYST 


Author of “America Tomorrow”, sent 
complimentary to clients. Recent Reader 
says: ‘“‘The most compact and far-seeing 
economic philosophy I have ever read.’ 





who welcome technical data and a gen- 
eral diagnosis of profit prospects. While 
they await opporiunities they need pro- 
tection from popular emotional distor- 
tions. 

Now, to help you in your personal 
problems, we have created a special Con- 
tact Service to replace our newspaper 
comments. The fee (for 52 weeks) for 
the present, is only twenty-five dollars, 
or five dollars for advice covering the 
next, seven weeks of the current critical 
period. 

These same weekly bulletins that cost 
you only five dollars for seven weeks, go 
to hundreds of clients from coast to 
coast, including those paying one hun- 
dred dollars a year for trading guidance. 


Read what the Press Service that 
syndicated my “Comments” said: 


“What ‘Roystone Says . . .’ is respected 
by the best in Wall Street, from the 
small speculator to the largest invest- 
ment trusts. 

“One thing is certain: Roystone knows 
the stock market. With a truly remark- 
able record in earlier years, since he has 
been writing for this service he has fore- 
seen all the important market changes. 

“Followers all over America look upon 
Roystone as the most reliable long-term 
market diagnostician among the many 
good Wall Street technicians”. 

Remember, keeping true to the main 
trend is the secret of safety and success 
in fortune building in Wall Street. When 
you send check, be sure to ask for 
“America Tomorrow” and those famous 
27 Safety-Rules for investors and traders. 
W. H. ROYSTONE, Forest Hills 15, 
Long Island, N. Y. (Instituted 1931). 
Consultation appointments $25. 
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THOUGHTS 





... on the Business of Life 


All good things of this world are no 
further good than as they are of use; 
and whatever we may heap up to give 
to others, we enjoy only as much as 
we can make useful to ourselves and 
others, and no more. —DEFOE. 


True fortitude of understanding 
consists in not suffering what we do 
know to be disturbed by what we do 
not know. —PALey. 


The interests of society often render 
it expedient not to utter the whole 
truth, the interests of science never: 
for in this field we have much more 
to fear from the deficiency of truth 
than from its abundance.—Co.LTon. 


Were we directed from Washing- 
ton when to sow, and when to reap, 
we would soon want bread. 

—THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


There will be no peace so long as 
God remains unseated at the confer- 
ence table. —WILuLiaM M. PEckK. 


We are living in an “aspirin age” 
that attempts to dull the sharp re- 
membrance of our being mortal. 

—Laton E. Hotmecren, D.D. 


Experience shows that success is due 
less to ability than to zeal. The win- 
ner is he who gives himself to his 
work, body and soul. 

—Cunar es Buxton. 


Will is character in action. 
—Wittim McDouca tt. 


The best rules to form a young man 
are: to talk a little, to hear much, to 
reflect alone upon what has passed in 
company, to distrust one’s own opin- 
ions, and value others’ that deserve it. 

—Sir W. TEMPLE. 


Although words exist for the most 
part for the transmission of ideas, 
there are some which produce such 
violent disturbance in our feelings 
that the role they play in the trans- 
mission of ideas is lost in the back- 
ground —ALBERT EINSTEIN. 
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The moment you step into the world 
of facts, you step into the world of 
limits. You can free things from alien 
or accidental laws, but not from the 
laws of their own nature. 

—G. K. CHESTERTON. 


The attainment of an ideal is often 
the beginning of a disillusion. 
—STANLEY BALDWIN. 


Freedom is not worth having if it 
does not connote freedom to err. 
—MAHATMA GANDHI. 


He who would really benefit man- 
kind must reach them through their 
work. —Henry Forp. 


We ought not to judge of men’s 
merits by their qualifications, but by 
the use they make of them. 

—CHARRON. 


No man can be wise on an empty 
stomach. —GerorceE ELIoT. 


People do not lack sttength:; they 
lack will. —Victor Huco. 


Let no man be sorry he has done 
good because others have done evil: 
If a man has acted right, he has done 
well, though alone; if wrong, the sanc- 
tion of all mankind will not justify 
him. —FIELDING. 


Science and religion no more con- 
tradict each other than light and elec- 
tricity. 

—WittiaM Hiram Foutkes, D.D. 





A TEXT 


Trust in the Lord and do 
good; so shalt thou dwell in 
the land and verily thou shalt 
be fed. —PsaLm 37:3 


Sent in by W. G. Shaffer, Darby, 
Pa. What's your favorite text? 
A Forbes book is presented to 
senders of texts used. 











It is wonderful how preposterousiy 
the affairs of the world are managed, 
We assemble parliaments and councils 
to have the benefit of collected wisdom, 
but we necessarily have, at the same 
time, the inconvenience of their col. 
lected passions, prejudices and private 
interests: for regulating commerce an 
assembly of great men is the greatest 
fool on earth—BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 


Human affairs inspire in noble 
hearts only two feelings—admiration 
or pity. —ANATOLE FRANCce. 


The next dreadful thing to a battle 
lost is a battle won.—WELLINGTON. 


Pursue not a victory too far. He 
hath conquered well that hath made 
his enemy fly; thou mayest beat him 
to a desperate resistance, which may 
ruin thee. —HErsert. 


Keep true to the dreams of thy 
youth. —ScHILLER. 


It is better to suffer wrong than to 
do it, and happier to be sometimes 
cheated than not to trust. 

—JoHNsoN. 


A good man and a wise man may 
at times be angry with the world, at 
times grieved for it; but be sure no 
man was ever discontented with the 
world who did his duty in it. 

—SourTuey. 


Laws should be like clothes. They 
should be made to fit the people they 
are meant to serve. 

—CLARENCE Darrow. 


If you want to know how rich you 
really are, find out what would be left 
of you tomorrow if you should lose 
every dollar you own tonight? 

—W.s. J. H. Boetcxer. 


How a minority, reaching majority, 
seizing authority, hates a minority. 
—L. H. Rossins. 


Thinking, not growth; makes man- 
hood. Accustom yourself, therefore, 
to thinking. Set yourself to understand 
whatever you see or read. To join 
thinking with reading is one of the 
first maxims, and one of the easiest 
operations. —Isaac TAYLOR. 


In response to many requests from readers, 
639 “Thoughts” which have appeared here 
have been published in book form. Price $2. 


FORBES 
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TO PERFECT SHIPPING 


American Industry and the workers who pack, label and load its freight 


contribute magnificent zeal and efficiency. For this fine co-operation by 
the shippers on its lines, 


THE MINNEAPOLIS & ST. LOUIS RAILWAY 
offers grateful thanks. 


TO PERFECT TRANSPORTATION 


Of the products of industry, the Railroads of America contribute the finest 
facilities the world has ever known—all the modern equipment they are 
permitted to buy or build, with heavy-duty tracks for it to roll on. 

Typical is the giant M. & St. L. Diesel Locomotive in the picture. This 
and others like it are in fast daily freight service between 


MINNEAPOLIS AND THE PEORIA GATEWAY 


Added to the M. & St. L. fleets in the past year alone were three of 
the big Diesels, 4,050 horsepower each; nine 1,000 horsepower road- 
and-switching Diesels; ten light-weight aluminum box cars; five 
hundred 50 ton standard steel box cars; fifty 70 ton covered hoppers; 
and seventy-five 50 ton flat cars. 


7ve MINNEAPOLIS & ST. LOUIS Zeactuay 


TRAFFIC OFFICES IN 36 KEY CITIES 





GENERAL OFFICES: NORTHWESTERN BANK BUILDING, MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINN. 











18,000 POUND CLASS 





23,000 POUND CLASS 


THREE NEW 
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20,000 POUND ‘CLASS 


There’s a “knockout” coming up the highway. It’s a new 
champion in the 23,000 pound class. Keeping pace with it are 
two more new champions... in the 20,000 and 18,000 pound 
classes. 

They’re ready for business . . . these champions. They’ve been 
through the mill. They pack a lot of power. It’s the power of 
a famous engine that took on and whipped the toughest truck 
challenge in history . . . the grueling, tortuous, treacherous 
lifeline to China . . . the Burma Road. 


They’re products of Dodge; products of the imagination, skill 
and genius of expert truck men; products of long years of” 
planning, designing, manufacturing and testing trucks that] 
fit the job . . . Dodge Job-Rated Trucks. 


Yes, they’re ready .. . ready for your challenge . . . ready for 
your loads. And your Dodge dealer is ready, too . . . ready to 
tell you why they’re champions. See him today. Get the facts 
about the finest heavyweight haulers ever built. 


DODGE DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


DODGE/¢22/ TRUCKS | 


FIT THE JOB... LAST LONGER '‘ 





